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INTRODUCTION 


The Lay of the Warfare Waged by Igor was written as long ago as in 1187, but time 
has not muted its patriotic appeal or dimmed its brilliant colours. Interest in The 
Lay, far from slackening, is actually growing wider and deeper. 

Why is this not very long epic poem enjoying such a long life? Why do the ideas 
it carries and the writing itself continue to move us till this day? 


* * * 


The Lay was first published in the autumn of 1800. The manuscript had been 
acquired a few years previously by Count Alexei Musin-Pushkin, a well-known 
collector and lover of Russian antiquities. True, it was not the original author’s 
text, but one of the copies made by a scribe in the 16th century and included in 
a collection of old Russian secular writings. And it was this collection that Musin- 
Pushkin bought among other manuscripts through a commission agent from Ar- 
chimandrite Joel of the since closed down Spasso-Yaroslavsky Monastery. 

More than a thousand investigations have been published since The Lay first 
appeared in print. And research continues. 

The discovery of the poem was largely responsible for the development of the 
patriotic theme in Russian literature. The poet Kheraskov, describing the Kherson 
(Chersonesos) campaign of Vladimir Svyatoslavich in the second edition of his poem 
Vladimir, addressed the following words to Boyan: ‘“‘Guide my pen, teach me to 
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play the lyre!” and in a footnote made brief mention of the discovery of The Lay, 
which he must have read before its publication. The next to speak of The Lay in 
somewhat greater detail was Karamzin in the October 1797 issue of Spectateur du 
Nord, a journal brought out by French emigres in Hamburg. The discovery of the 
poem stimulated interest in the ancient Russian language, in ancient Russian 
literature, paleography, Russian 11th-12th century history, and folk poetry. Poets 
were inspired to give their renderings of it in modern Russian prosody. In fact, 
The Lay never remained a dusty museum piece. 

The manuscript perished in the Moscow fire of 1812 together with the whole 
invaluable collection of Musin-Pushkin which he kept in his house. An especially 
great loss was the famous early [5th century Troitsky Chronicle. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, ancient Russia had been little studied as yet. 
People had only a very vague notion of ancient Russian literature and the literary 
language, of its wonderful architecture, painting and jeweller’s art. Therefore, it was 
not surprising that when The Lay was discovered the skeptics refused to believe 
that a marvellous work like that could have belonged to the 12th century. Their 
voices were all the louder because ‘“‘scientific skepticism” in general was widespread 
at the beginning of the 19th century. In Russia, as in the West, there existed a whole 
trend‘in historical science, a ‘‘skeptical school” which subjected to doubt the 
authenticity of most ancient writings (Russian, Ancient Greek, and West European) 
among them, for instance, even Nestor’s Chronicle (The Tale of Bygone Years) 
although hundreds of 14th-16th century copies and numerous testimonials of its 
authenticity have been preserved. 

The more The Lay was investigated, the clearer it became that it was genuine. 
At the end of the 18th century, ancient Russian was so little known that an 
imitation was hardly possible. In the course of research some passages in The Lay 
which first seemed obscure were clarified, as were also many references to actual 
historical events found in the poem. At first, readers and researchers took 
no interest whatsoever in the idea behind The Lay but they went back to it after 
the discovery of other ancient writings with similar patriotic ideas. Later 
writings showed a stylistic resemblance to The Lay and used some of its turns 
of speech. 
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The poem was written at a time when the feudal fractioning of Russia was at 
its height. The economical, political and cultural life of the princedoms was 
insulated within their local little worlds. A great number of the smaller princes fought 
with each other, contending for land, for seniority, and becoming involved in 
fratricidal wars for the sake of purely personal, local claims. And Kiev lost its 
significance as the centre of the Russian lands. 

The feud of the princes was tragically complicated by the threatening invasion 
of Russia by the Polovtsi (Kipchak Turks) who had already in the middle of the 
11th century overrun the steppes between the Volga and the Dnieper. At the beginning 
of the 12th century, the Russian Kievan princes headed by Viadimir Monomakh 
had scored some major victories over the Polovtsi, but the latter continued 
making their sudden raids on the towns and villages, plundering them, destroying 
the crops, and herding off the inhabitants into slavery. The south and south-eastern 
borders of Russia, stretching along open country and difficult to protect, presented 
no natural obstacles to the Polovtsi, mounted on fast steppeland horses. There 
seemed to be no end of them, and the nomads came on and on to devour the 
Russian towns and the rather well-developed agriculture. To be sure, their raids often 
came to nought when they ran into a strong resistance put up by some of the 
princedoms. A part of the nomad invaders then settled on the borderlands, 
and with time fell under the peaceful influence of Russian culture. They were 
then popularly called ‘good heathens’’, or kovuis, however, the feuds between 
the Russian princedoms actually created the conditions for new invasions. 
Sometimes their quarrels reached such a pitch that princes appealed to the 
Polovtsi for help, thereby heedlessiy endangering the independence of the Russian 
land. 

Still, in spite of there being no political unity in 12th century Russia, culture 
was by no means on the decline. The very fragmentation of Kievan Rus was 
prompted by the growth of its separate parts and their productive forces, by the 
development of new regional centres and an upsurge of activity on the part of the 
urban population. Besides Kiev, Novgorod and Chernigov, Russian culture 
flourished in numerous new cities, among them Vladimir Zalessky, Vladimir 
Volynsky, Polotsk, Smolensk, Turov and Galich. The veche-popular assembly. 
became more of an influence. Princes were ‘‘dethroned’’, and others were invited 
in their place. Merchants and craftsmen rose in importance. Splendid edifices were 
built and numerous teams of painters, stone carvers, carpenters, jewellers, copyists 
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of manuscripts were at work. Excavations in Novgorod show that literacy was 
strongly developed among the common people-artisans and peasants (a great 
number of letters written on birch bark in the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries have 
been found). 

Just a cursory enumeration of 12th century cultural achievements is evidence 
enough that The Lay was not the time’s only work of art. It had its contemporaries 
in different spheres. In architecture it was the graceful and ornate Church of the 
Intercession of the Holy Virgin on the Nerle (1165); the Cathedral of the Dormition 
in Vladimir (built in 1158, and reconstructed in 1185-1189) whose magnificence has 
been admired all these centuries by people from all over the world; the Cathedral 
of St. Dmitry also in Vladimir (1194) with its walls of white stone richly adorned 
on the outside with figures, in relief, of saints, horsemen, centaurs, lions, snow 
leopards, griffins. In painting, there were the famous frescoes in the Mirozhsky 
Monastery in Pskov, in Staraya Ladoga, in the Arkazhi Church in Novgorod, 
and in the Spas-Nereditsa Church. The applied arts were also developed to a high 
skill. Some excellent 12th century manuscripts, jewelry (silver and enamel), objects 
of art made from iron and carved from bone, stone and wood, have been preserved. 
As many as forty-two different skills are mentioned in the chronicles, but in actual 
fact there were many more. 

Literature-oral or written—was really the pride of Russian 12th century culture. 
The little that has come down to us of the wealth that was destroyed in enemy 
raids, that perished in fires or was lost through negligence, proves not just the 
existence of good literary works but also the general development of literature at 
the time. There were several literary schools, numerous genres, a demand for 
literature and an ingrained habit of reading. The orations of Kliment Smolyatich and 
Kirill of Turov are linked with the European tradition and rooted in antiquity 
through Byzantium. The Kiev Crypt Patericon, the historical tales, and the famous 
Daniel the Exile’s Supplications, all differ sharply in both form and content. 
Records were kept in practically every town, every large monastery, at the court 
of the local prince, and even in ordinary churches. The writing of these chronicles 
is most original, they have an amazingly diversified vocabulary, specific literary 
traditions, they make extensive use of the images of folk poetry, and all of them 
have their local distinctions of style and language. 

This diversity of schools, styles, traditions and genres in architecture, painting 
and literature, reflecting the fractionisation of the land into separate feudal 
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princedoms, must also be put down to another development, typical for the 12th 
century, that is, the intensified influence of the old local folk tradition exerted on 
the development of the Russian national culture. This influence was at its strongest 
during the writing of The Lay, although it had begun long before, and the poem 
with its natural combination of folk tradition and elements of refined literature is 
indisputably typical for the 12th century. 


* * * 


The Lay tells about the unsuccessful campaign undertaken for ambitious reasons 
in 1185 by Prince Igor Svyatoslavich of Novgorod-Seversky with a small company 
and without pre-arrangement with the other princes. The defeat he suffered was 
terrible, and The Lay is the author’s appeal to the Russian princes for unity in 
their struggle against Russia’s external enemies. 

The campaign took place in the early spring of 1185. On Tuesday, April 23, 
Igor Svyatoslavich of Novgorod-Seversky set out against the Polovtsi with his son 
Vladimir of Putivl, his nephew Prince Svyatoslav Olegovich Rylsky, and a company 
of “‘good heathens” led by Olstin Oleksich and sent over by Yaroslav Vsevolodovich 
of Chernigov. The campaign had not been agreed upon with the Kiev Prince 
Svyatoslav. The company, moving slowly on horses that had fattened during the 
winter, reached the Donets on May 1, the day of the solar eclipse. This was a bad 
omen, but Igor did not turn back, and went as far as the Oskol where for two 
days he waited for his brother, the brave Vsevolod, who was coming a different 
way from Kursk. From the Oskol they went on the river Salnitsa. 

Igor’s plan to take the Polovtsi unawares fell through: his scouts reported to 
him that the Polovtsi were armed and ready for battle. The scouts advised Igor 
to move faster or else turn back, to which Igor replied that death was better than 
the disgrace of returning home without fighting a battle. And so, they rode on all 
night, and at noon the next day, they encountered the Polovtsi. The nomads had 
sent their tents mounted on carts to a safe distance behind them, and all of them, 
everyone to a man, lined up on the opposite bank of the Syurlia. Igor’s army was 
ranged in six regiments. According to custom he addressed a short, heartening speech 
to his fellows. His regiment took up the central position, with Vsevolod’s to the 
right, and his nephew Svyatoslav Rylsky’s to the left. The regiment of Igor’s son 
Vladimir and the Chernigov ‘‘good heathens” stood in front. The best shots from 
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all the regiments were ranged at the head of the entire company. The Polovtsi also 
lined up their archers. They fired a volley of arrows, and, without taking battle, 
turned and ran, even the rear guard standing far back from the river. The vanguard 
regiments of Vladimir Igorevich and the Chernigov ‘“‘good heathens’’ gave them the 
chase, while Igor and Vsevolod advanced slowly. carefully keeping the battle order 
of their regiments. The Russians seized the tents and families of the Polovtsi. A part 
of Igor’s army continued in pursuit of the Polovtsi, and came back in the night 
with more prisoners. 

According to the Ipatievsky Chronicle, when dawn broke the next day the Polovtsi 
made a surprise attack on the Russians to whom it looked as if a ‘great forest” 
was advancing upon their small host. But even then, Igor did not turn back. In 
order to get to the Donets all in a body, he ordered the horsemen to dismount 
and fight with everyone else on foot. 

For three days and three nights, they fought their difficult way to the river. In 
battle, Igor was wounded in the right arm. His warriors were dying of thirst. The 
horses were the first to collapse. Many were the wounded and the dead among 
the Russians. At dawn on the third day, on Sunday, the Chernigov “good heathens” 
quavered. Igor galloped to them, taking off his helmet so that they would recognise 
him, but he was unable to hold them back. Riding back, when he was only an 
arrow’s flight from his regiment, he was taken captive. He saw his brother Vsevolod 
fighting desperately at the head of his regiment and prayed God for death so as 
not to see him being killed. The captive princes were distributed among the khans. 
Konchak himself vouched for Igor because he was wounded. Only fifteen Russian 
soldiers and even fewer “good heathens”’ survived from the entire company. The rest 
fell in battle. 

Meanwhile, Prince Svyatoslav Vsevolodovich of Kiev, had gone to Korachev to 
assemble warriors for a summer campaign against the Polovtsi on the Don. At 
Novgorod-Severski on his way back, he learnt that his cousins had gone off to fight 
the Polovtsi in secret from him, and the news angered him. When his boats were 
tying up at Chernigov, a man called Byelovolod Prosovich brought him the tidings 
of Igor’s defeat. On hearing this, Svyatoslav sighed grievously, and shed a tear. 
The Lord God had granted him victory over the pagans, but the young princes 
in their unrestrained rashness had flung the gates wide open for them. 

The Polovtsi, after defeating Igor, gathered all their forces together and invaded 
‘he Russian land, causing grief and devastation. But there was discord among the 
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victors: khan Konchak wanted to march against Kiev to avenge Bonyak and 
Sharukan, his grandfather, defeated there in 1106, whereas khan Gza proposed 
going to the Sem where the wives and children of the Russians had been left 
unprotected, and where they could easily take the towns together with all the slaves 
they wanted. And so, they divided in two. Khan Konchak marched on Pereyaslavl 
Yuzhny, and laid siege to the town. Vladimir Glebovich was the prince of Pereyaslav] 
at the time. A ‘“‘valiant and keen warrior’, he rode out of the city gates and attacked 
the Polovtsi, but few of his company ventured out after him. The prince was 
surrounded and stabbed with three spears. Seeing this, his men hastened to his aid 
and rescued him from the enemies’ hands. From Pereyaslavl, Vladimir sent 
messengers to Svyatoslav in Kiev, and‘ to Rurik and David Rostislavich, asking 
them to help him against the Polovtsi who were at his gate. Svyatoslav, in his turn 
sent a messenger to David who was at Trepol with his Smolensk troops. The Smolensk 
people called a veche, and this is what they replied to Svyatoslav: ““We are on our way 
to Kiev, we'd fight if we ran into the enemy, but we are not up to another campaign, 
we are exhausted as it is.” Svyatoslav and Rurik then sailed down the Dnieper to 
meet the Polovtsi, while David with his Smolensk troops turned back. Khan 
Konchak retreated from Pereyasiavl, on hearing that Svyatoslav and Rurik were 
approaching, and on the way back laid siege to Rimov. During the siege, part of 
the city wall collapsed. Those who ventured out to grapple with the enemy survived. 
All the rest were taken captive or killed. 

In captivity, Igor enjoyed a relative freedom and respect. His guard of twenty 
men obeyed his orders and let him ride where he wished. Accompanied by his 
servants he went hunting with falcons, and once had a priest brought over from 
Russia to perform a church service for him. 

Lavr, a baptised Polovets named Ovlur, offered to help Igor to escape. Igor 
refused to take this “inglorious road’’, but later circumstances compelled him to 
do so when a fellow prisoner told him that the Polovtsi returning from Pereyaslavl 
meant to slaughter all the Russian captives. His escape was timed for the sunset 
hour. [gor sent his equerry to Lavr to tell him to wait on the opposite bank of the 
river with an extra horse. Igor’s guards, drunk on kumiss, were having a gay time, 
certain that he had gone to sleep. Igor said his prayers, and slipped out of the tent. 
He got across the river, mounted the horse waiting for him there, and rode quietly 
through the camp. It took him eleven days, with the pursuers hard upon his heels, 
to reach the border town of Donets. He did not stay long at home in Novgorod- 
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Seversky, and rode off again to Chernigov and Kiev im search of assistance and 
support. He was joyously welcomed everywhere. 

His son Vladimir returned two years later. In captivity he had married K onchak’s 
daughter. The church wedding ceremony was held in Russia. 


* * * 


That is how the chronicles tell the story of Igor’s campaign. In The Lay the 
events are not related in their sequence, the author discusses them rather than 
relates them, lamenting the fate of Igor’s host, and appealing for a joint defense of 
the Russian land. In Igor’s defeat he saw a grave warning to the princes who were 
so busy wallowing in their private feuds that they left their motherland unprotected 
against the continuous raids of the nomads. The principal message in The Lay, 
therefore, is an appeal for unity of all the Russians in the struggle against their 
common foe. 

Although The Lay is a written work, in essence and style it comes very close to 
oral folk poetry. The author does not strive for novelty or use any startling artistic 
means. He bases his poem on the images and symbols existing in poetic diction 
and in usage in 12th century Russian ordinary speech. The Lay owes much of its 
lasting appeal to the skill with which the existing wealth of the Russian poetic and 
prose language is shown up in all its splendour and significance. 

The author, moved by strong, simple feelings well understandable in our time, 
is concerned for the safety of the Russian people as a whole and, when telling about 
Igor’s campaign, he feels such acute anxiety and sorrow that he cannot help inter- 
fering in Igor’s actions and interrupts his narrative with such exclamations as: 
“Oh, far has the falcon flown, driving the wild fowl before him down to the sea! 
And the valiant host of Igor shall never rise again!’ “‘Oh, the Russian land shall 
moan recalling bygone days and the princes of old.” The author humanises nature 
and makes it respond to everything that happens among the people. Nature 
sympathises with the Russians and strives, as it were, to warn them of danger and 
make Igor turn back from his fateful course. The significance and the drama is 
thereby greatly enhanced. Twice the author exclaims as the Russian warriors vanish 
in the distance: “‘O Russian land! Far are you, now beyond the hills!” Only a man 
who has himself been to war could so eloquently render the emotion of a soldier 
crossing the boundary of his land into enemy country. The author seems to be 
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hearing the din of battle from a distance, and although there is no obviating the 
inevitable defeat, he refuses to accept the fact and cries: ““What clamour is that? 
What clang is that far away, so early, before dawning?” Again, only a man who 
has known this desperate sense of loss could render his state of confusion with such 
psychological veracity. 

The mixed feelings of Svyatoslav, the Kiev prince, when he heard about the 
defeat suffered by Igor and Vsevolod are presented in all their complexity. He loves 
them as a father, and as a father he rebukes them for rashly going to war against 
the Polovtsi without first coming to some agreement with the other princes. 

The author is awake to all the thoughts and feelings of his heroes. He under- 
stands and sympathises with the brave warriors’ disdain for luxury, and very 
tenderly reveals to us the emotional state of Yaroslavna, Igor’s young wife, weeping 
for her husband. He shares Igor’s sentiment that death is preferable to captivity, 
and tells in amazingly stirring words of Izyaslav’s lonely death in the blood-spattered 
grass on the battlefield. His brothers were not with him, and in utter solitude he 
“yielded up his pearl-white soul from his valiant body through his necklace of 
gold”. 

The sad picture of the abandoned field where no ploughman urges on his horses 
and only ravens croak gathering for the feast, wrings the reader’s heart and is 
perceived as the author’s lament for the Russian people as a whole and for the 
toiling population in particular. 

The poem is permeated with the author’s all-forgiving love for his native Russian 
land which, in fact, plays the lead in his work. His call to unity is embodied in this 
image, enormous and alive. 

Geographically speaking, the scene of The Lay is very wide indeed, there is 
mention of the Don, Volga, Dnieper, Donets, Danube, Zapadnaya Dvina, Ross, 
Sula, Stugna, Nemiga and other smaller rivers, and numerous towns, among them 
Korsun, Tmutorokan, Kiev, Polotsk, Chernigov, Kursk, Pereyaslavl, Byelgorod, 
Novgorod, Galich, Putiv!, Rimov, and others. The events taking place in the Russian 
land are closely followed by the Germans, the Venetians, the Greeks and the 
Moravians, while the Lithuanians, the Polovtsi, and the Lithuanian tribes Yatviags 
and Deremelas, are directly involved in the course of Russia’s history. 

The hyperbolical speed with which the personages of the poem move about 
condenses the vast scene of action considerably. Vseslav, for instance, touched the 
golden throne of Kiev with his spear-shaft, recoiled like a savage beast, disappeared 
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at midnight from Byelgorod, and in the morning battered open the gates of Nov- 
gorod and shattered Yaroslav’s fame. Vseslav passed judgement on his people, 
allotted cities to the princes, and ‘“‘himself would scour through the night like a 
wolf’, getting to Tmutorokan from Kiev before dawn. And Svyatoslav, like a 
whirlwind swept the pagan Kobiak from the sea-coast, snatched him away from 
the mighty hosts of the Polovtsi, and passed judgement on him in Kiev, in his 
own hall. 

In the vast expanses of Russia, the might of the heroes acquires hyperbolic 
proportions: Vladimir Monomakh cannot be nailed to the hills of Kiev, and 
Yaroslav of Galich pressed back the Hungarian hills with his iron hosts, barring 
the way to the king and making fast the gates to the Danube. 

The scenery has the same grandeur and is never static. Before the battle with 
the Polovtsi, the day breaks in a blood-red sky, black clouds advance from the 
sea, a great thunderstorm is in the air, and rain is to fall in arrows from beyond 
the great Don. The earth rumbles, the rivers run turbid, dust sweeps over the fields. 
After the defeat of Igor’s host, deep sadness spreads over Russia. The wind, the 
sun, the thunderclouds with blue lightning quivering within them, the morning 
mist, the rainclouds, the nightingales trilling in the night and the jackdaws cry in 
the morning, the sunset glow, the dawns, the sea, the gullies and the rivers, form 
the huge background against which the tale is enacted. 

In her wailing Yaroslavna appeals to such ‘‘cosmic” images as the wind blowing 
high up under the clouds and rocking ships upon the blue sea, to the Dnieper which 
has bored its way through mountains and rocks in the Polovtsian land and rocked 
Svyatoslav’s galleys down to Kobiak’s camp, to the sun which, though warm and 
fair to everybody, has spread its burning rays on to the Russian warriors in the 
waterless waste, so that thirst twisted their bows and weariness sealed their quivers 
tight. 

Russian nature is present in all the joys and sorrows of the Russian people. The 
sun cloaks Igor’s road with darkness, warning him of danger. When Igor escapes 
from captivity, the Donets makes a green bed for him on its silver banks, covers 
him with a warm mist, and has the wild duck guard his sleep. 

The wider the author embraces the Russian land, the more clearly defined and 
alive becomes its image. Rivers awaken to life and speak with Igor, and birds and 
beasts reason like humans. The feeling of space and spaciousness, ever present in 
the poem, is intensified by the action of the wind, the faraway sea, the birds making 
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their great flights, and the mention and movements of the geese, ravens, jackdaws, 
nightingales, cuckoos, swans, and gerfalcons. 

While observing the Russian land from a height which gives him a panoramic 
view of it, the author misses none of the small things happening upon it, such as 
the minutiae of life on the march across the steppes, techniques of attack and 
defense, details of armour, and the behaviour of birds and beasts. 

The image of the Motherland, with its flourishing, populated towns and navigable 
rivers, is set off against the image of the desolate Polovtsian steppe, an “unknown 
land” of gullies, hills, swamps and quagmires. 

‘‘Motherland”’ means people in the figst place, of course. The author speaks of 
the peaceful toil of the ploughmen disrupted by the princes fratricidal feuds; he 
speaks of the Russian women, mourning their husbands who fell in battle for 
Russia; he speaks of the sorrow that swept over the entire Russian people after 
Igor’s defeat, of the ruination of the Russian people, and the rejoicings in towns 
and villages when Igor returned. Igor’s host was made of true Russians in the first 
place, they went to war against the Polovtsi for their motherland, when they crossed 
the boundary of Russia to enter enemy country they parted with the Russian land 
and not just with Novgorod, Kursk or Putivl. As already said earlier, the concept 
of Motherland includes the Russian history for the author. In the opening lines of 
the poem, he says that he will begin the tale “from Vladimir of old to Igor of our 
own days” (Vladimir I, son of Svyatoslav). In setting out the story of Igor’s ill-starred 
campaign, he embraces a period of a hundred and fifty years, often going back in 
history, and comparing the olden days with the present. He recalls the days of 
Troyan and Yaroslav, the campaigns of Oleg, and the times of the ‘‘old Vladimir’’. 


* * * 


The author’s attitude to the Russian princes is dual, in that while sympathising 
with them, priding in their successes and grieving over their failures, he condemns 
their feuds and their selfish, purely local policy. 

He makes an example of Igor to show what an absence of unity leads to. Igor was 
defeated only because he went on his campaign all by himself. The words addressed 
by Svyatoslav of Kiev to Igor and Vsevolod are more or less what the author himself 
would have said to them: “O Igor and Vsevolod! Too soon you began to smite 
with your swords the Polovtsian land, to seek glory for yourselves! No glorious 
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victory have you thus gained, for not in victory have you spilt pagan blood! Your 
valiant hearts are forged of steel, tempered with daring. But what have you done 
to my silver locks!” 

Actually, the whole story of Igor’s campaign confirms Svyatoslav’s opinion of 
him: he is valiant but rash. Igor starts on his campaign although from the first it 
has been doomed to failure. He ignores all the omens. His main purpose is to achieve 
personal glory. He says to his men before starting out: ‘“O brethren and warriors! 
Better be slain than taken captive! Let us mount, my brethren, our fleet-footed 
steeds, and let us behold the blue Don!” He also says: ‘‘I will break my spear to 
splinters at the far end of the Polovtsian plains with you, o Russians! I will either 
lay low my head, or drink a helmetful of Don water!” 

The author stresses that Igor’s actions should be put down to the delusions of 
the epoch rather than to his traits of character. He was neither a bad person, nor 
a good one; actually, there was more good than bad in him. His actions, for all 
that, were bad, and that was because he was governed by the prejudices of feudal 
society. In other words, the general and the historical prevail over the individual and 
the temporary in the poem. Igor was a true son of his epoch. A courageous man 
and something of a patriot, he was rash and short-sighted, caring more for his own 
than his country’s honour. 

The author speaks in a much more accusatory tone of Oleg Svyatoslavich, grandson 
of Yaroslav the Wise and the constant opponent of Vladimir Monomakh. Remem- 
bering Oleg (who died in 1115), the author says that he “forged feuds with his sword, 
sowed his arrows over the earth”. Under Oleg, the Russian soil was sown with 
sprouted feuds. These feuds were the ruin of the toiling people, the peasants in the 
first place: “Then was the voice of the husbandman seldom heard throughout the 
Russian land, but often, indeed, the ravens croaked feasting on the dead, and the 
jackdaws raised their cries making ready to fly to a feast.’ The author calls Oleg 
“Gorislavich”—the Son of Woe, meaning, of course, not his personal misfortune 
but the woe his feuds caused the people. 

Vseslav, the forefather of the Polotsk princes, is also shown as a man who kindled 
feuds. The passage about him in The Lay is a contemplation of his ill-starred fate. 
He is described with both condemnation and a warmth of feeling: a prince without 
a princedom, he dashed about like a hunted beast, he had cunning, “the soul of a 
seer’, but he was a poor failure. We have before us an exceptionally striking image 
of a Russian prince of that particular period of feudal dissent. 
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In the other Russian princes, the author tends to emphasise their good points, 
not the bad. He hyperbolizes their war feats, their might and their glory, thus 
expressing his own dream of a strong rule for Russia and of a great military might 
for the Russian princes. 

The female images in The Lay form a group apart. All their thoughts are of peace, 
of family, of home, they are tender, loving creatures embodying the Motherland’s 
anxiety and sorrow for her warriors. These female images occupy a very important 
place in the narrative: they stand for peace and creativity, against war and 
destruction. 

After the defeat of Igor’s host, the widows weep for their husbands with infinite 
tenderness and sorrow. Yaroslavna’s weeping has the same melodious folk-song 
pattern. It is remarkable that she weeps not only for her captive husband, but mourns 
all the Russian warriors who fell in battle: “Wind, o wind! Why blow, my lord, 
such a stormy blast? Why do you bring on your wings so light pagans’ arrows 
down on my lover’s host?.. . O bright sun, thrice-bright sun!... Why have you cast, 
my lord, your burning rays on my lover’s warriors? In the waterless waste thirst 
withered up their bows, weariness sealed their quivers tight!” 

A most powerful indictment of war is to be found in the author’s words addressed 
to Vsevolod who in the heat of battle forgets his wounds, his honour, and his wife: 
“O Vsevolod!... What wound, o my brethren, can cause dread to him, forgetful 
of his high estate, his life, the city of Chernigov, the golden throne of his father, the 
ways and wonts of his dear bride, the fair daughter of Gleb!” 

And so, all the images, male and female, each in his or her own way support 
the author’s appeal for unity. The hand of the author was guided, we see, by a 
political, passionately patriotic idea. 


The name of the author is unknown to us, and will hardly ever be known. So far, 
all the attempts to establish his identity have been based on the most fantastic 
assumptions. 

Still, there are some things we can assume about the author, his views, and his 
social position. First of all, he was not a monk, he was most likely a soldier, seeing 
how familiar he is with military concepts. He was undoubtedly an educated man 
and did not belong to the toiling class. In his political views, however, he clearly 
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gave his sympathies to the working population of Russia, and had none for the 
class interests of the feudal elite. That is why he uses elements of folk poctry so freely. 
He wrote The Lay soon after Igor’s campaign of 1185. It is not a historical tale 
about the remote past, it is a response to a recent happening, agricvous happening 
that still hurts. He speaks of things that are very well known to him. It is a fresh 
impression of something that his readers, his contemporaries, still vividly remember, 
and therefore the poem is full of hints, reminders, and muted indications. There 
is also more definite proof that The Lay was written soon after the event. No 
mention is made of what happened after 1187. Vsevolod died in 1196. Igor became 
the prince of Chernigov in 1198, but before that he led more than one campaign 
against the Polovtsi, yet none of them are mentioned. For another thing, Yaroslav 
Osmomysl of Galich died in 1187, but the author urges him as if he were living 
to shoot at Konchak, to ‘‘stand up for the Russian land, avenge the wounds of 
Igor, Svyatoslav’s bold son’’. It is obvious, therefore, that the poem was written 
not later than 1187 and not earlier either because it ends with glory to the young 
princes, among them Igor’s son Vladimir who only returned from captivity that 
year. 


Knowledge of The Lay can be clearly seen in subsequent ancient Russian literature. 
For instance, in the Apostle, written in Pskov in 1307 and kept in the Historical 
Museum in Moscow, there is a postscript made by the copyist on the last page of the 
manuscript in which he gives almost a direct quotation from The Lay about the 
feuds fought by the princes. 

At the very beginning of the 15th century, The Lay served as a model for the 
author of Zadonshchina (The Don Tale), a not very large poem glorifying the victory 
won by Dmitry Donskoi on the Kulikovo battlefield. 

Either directly or indirectly through Zadonshchina, The Lay obviously influenced 
the writing of another story about the Kulikovo battle, called The Tale of the Battle 
Against Mamai. 

There is no doubt that in the 16th century The Lay was copied out in Pskov or 
else in Novgorod. 

There is reason to believe that the author of The Tale of the Defense of Azov 
by the Don Cossacks, written in the mid-17th century, was familiar with The Lay. 
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The poem cropped up from time to time in different parts of Russia. It was read 
and copied down, and authors sought inspiration in it for their own efforts. A. Orlov, 
member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, wrote in his book: “The Lay, written 
in the south of Russia, was not lost on the boundary of the Polovtsian steppes, it 
travelled over the entire Russian territory, crossing its circumference more than 
once.” 

Early in the 19th century, Russian historians who belonged to the skeptical school 
voiced their doubts about the authenticity of the poem, and these doubts were 
then repeated by André Mazon, the French scholar. He suggested that The Lay 
was a forgery made in the reign of Catherine II for the purpose of proving that 
the northern coast of the Black Sea belonged to Russia by ancient right. André 
Mazon further suggested that the forgerers used Zadonshchina for their work, and 
afterwards destroyed the manuscript. The question is: would not the falsifiers be 
defeating their own purpose by changing the story about the victory of the 
Russians into a story about their defeat and destroying the original manuscript? 
This question could not be answered by A. Mazon. 

As a matter of fact, the manuscript of Zadonshchina was found some time later, 
after the publication of The Lay. Comparing the two works, an impartial researcher 
will see at once that The Lay is not a revised version of Zadonshchina, but that 
Zadonshchina is an imitation of The Lay. The person who wrote Zadonshchina at 
the end of the 14th century wanted to show that the days of Russia’s sufferings 
from the devastating raids of the nomads were over, that a great victory had been 
won over the invaders from the steppe and he chose to write this in the form of 
The Lay the better to set off the triumph against the earlier defeat. 

It must be said that the author of Zadonshchina distorted and weakened many 
of the images in The Lay. For example, in The Lay the Dnieper bores its way 
through mountains and rocks; in Zadonshchina this applies to the Don, but there 
are no mountains or rapids on its way. ‘““The spawn of the Evil One have barred the 
field with their yells’, we read in The Lay, and we know that the Polovtsi were 
so many that they surrounded the Russians in a solid wall; in Zadonshchina it is just 
the soldier-monk Peresvet alone who “bars the field with his whistling’. 

There are many ways of proving that Zadonshchina was adapted from The Lay 
and not vice versa. André Mazon’s hypothesis was denied support by the majority 
of West European and American scholars. What is more, numerous investigations 
of The Lay as a work of 12th century literature are appearing in different countries: 
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in England, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, United States, Holland, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Romania. 

With us, interest in The Lay is unflagging. The poem has been translated into 
almost all the languages spoken and written in the USSR and it remains ever alive 
in poetry, painting, music, and the applied arts. 


Dmitry Likhachoy, 
Academician 


CA0KO 0 TINKKYV HTOp6Ek. 
Gen  ChINA CKATHAABRAA, 
anne VARICKA 


THE LAY OF THE WARFARE 
WAGED BY IGOR, 
SON OF SVYATOSLAV, 
GRANDSON OF OLEG 


oB3 


~e wéno 1M HbI GawieTb, GpatTue, 

HauATH CTapbIMH CJIOBECbI 

TPYAHbIXt noptcTuHi o nbaky Hropess, 
Hropa CaaTbcrapsmua? 

Hayatn xe cA The WbCcHH 

+ 10 GbIIHHaMb cero BpeMeHH, 

a He Mo 3ambluineHuio BoaHto. 


eo 


Bosut 6o Bhuyni, 

alje KOMY XOTSWe NbCHb TBOpPHTH, 

To pacTbkKawmleTcaA MbICJMIO NO Wpesy, 
CbpbIMb BbJIKOMDb TO 3eMJH, 
IUH3bIMb OPJIOMb NOb OONAaKbI. 
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ould it not befit us, my brethren, 
To begin, in age-old words, 


The woeful tale 

Of the warfare waged by Igor, 
Igor, son of Svyatoslav?" 

This lay shall begin 

After the deeds of this time, 
Not after the fancies of Boyan. 
Boyan the Wise,” 

Wishing to sing of any man, 
Would let his thoughts flow 
Through the tree of his dreams, 
Would let them speed 

As the grey wolf over the earth, 
Would let them soar 

As the blue eagle beneath the clouds. 
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TlomHsamieTp 60, peye, 
IIbpBbIXb BpeMeHb ycoouut. 


O50 


Torya nymjamerbh 10 cokonoBb Ha cTajgo ne6ex bi: 
KOTOpbIM JoTeyallie, 
Ta mpequ mhcHb nose — 
cTapomy *pocaasy, 
xpa6pomy McrtucsiaBy, 
wxe 3ap63a Pegeqio mpeyb MbAKbI KaCO%KbCKBIMH, 
KpacHomMy PomaHoBH CBATbCIaBJIHUO. 


<a> 


Bosnb xe, GpaTne, He 10 cokONOBb 

Ha cTago ste6eybH nywaie, 
Hb CBOA BBUIKa ApbcrTbl 

Ha %KHBaA CTpyHbI BbCKNapallie; 
OHH 2Ke€ CaMH KHA3CMb ClaBy POKOTaxy. 


po 


IlouHemb 2Ke, GpaTHe, NoskcTh culo 
OTB cTaparo Bnagumepa jo HEIHbwuHAro Hropa, 
woke MCTArHY YMb kpbnocTuw cBoew 
HM MOOCTpH cepylla cBOeroO My2KeCTBOMb; 
HaIlJIbHHBCA paTHaro jyXxa, 
HaBeyle CBOa xpaOpbiA TJIbKbI 

Ha 3ems0 Ilonopbupkyto 

3a 3em10 PycbKyb. 


en (a 


Torga Hropp pp3psh 
Ha cBbrT0e conHe 
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He would recall, they say, 
Warfare of old. 

Then would he loose 

Ten falcons 

Upon a flock of swans: 
And when a falcon 
Swooped down upon a swan, 
Then would that swan 
Chant a song 

Of old Yaroslav,? 

Of the valiant Mstislav* 
Who slew Rededya 
Before the Kassog host, 
Or of Roman the Fair,° 
Son of Svyatoslav. 

But Boyan, my brethren, 
Loosed not ten falcons 
Upon a flock of swans— 
He laid his wise fingers 
Upon the living chords, 
And they themselves rang out 
Glory to princes. 


Let us then, my brethren, 

Begin this tale 

From Vladimir of old, 

To Igor, of our own days,® 

Who girded up his wisdom 

With his might, 

And whetted his heart 

With valour, 

And, moved by the spirit of warfare, 
Led his valiant host 

Into the land of the Polovtsi, 

For the cause of the Russian land. 


Then Igor gazed up 
At the bright sun 
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MH BH OTb Hero TBMO!O 
BCA CBOA BOA MpHKpbITHI. 
Vi speuve Hropp 
Kb gpyxnHt cpoei: 
«bpatTue W ApyKHHo! 
Jlyne *b Obl NOoTATy G6bITH, 
HexKe NMONOHeHYy OBITH; 
a BCAWeMb, Opatne, 
Ha CBOH 6pb3blA KOMOHH, 
ja no3pHMb 
cuHero JKony>». 


LG>> 


Cnasa KHA3IO YMb 
NOXOTH 
HM 2KaNOcTh emMy 3HaMeHHe 3acTYIM 
vucKycuTH JJony pemMkaro. 
«Xouly 60,— peye,— Konve NpHJOMHTH 
KOHeUb noma Tlonopenukaro; 
Cb BaMH, PyCHUM, XOWLY rilaBy CBOHKW MpHJIOKUTH, 
a mt0o60 McnmTH WenOMOMb JIoHy». 


~L. 


O BosHe, conopul cTaparo BpemeHu! 
A 6bl TbI CHa NIbKbI yYUJeKOTath, 
cKaua, ClaBHlO, NO MbICIeHy [peBy, 
jNeTaA YMOM> Tloytb OONaKbl, 
CBMBaA CaBbI OG6a NObI cero BpeMeHH, 
pila Bb Tpony TposHto 

yupech MOA Ha Fophl. 
ittu 6rn0 ntbcup Mropesn, 

Toro BHYKy: 
«He GypaA coKoONbI 3aHece 

upecb NONA UWMpoKasa — 
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And he saw a shadow from it 
Overcasting all his host. 

And then said Igor 

To his men-at-arms: 

“O brethren and warriors! 
‘Better be slain 

“Than taken captive! 

“Let us mount, my brethren, 
“Our fleet-footed steeds, 

‘And let us behold 

“The blue Don!” 

The prince’s mind was overcome’ 
With ardent longing 

And his desire to drink of Don water 
Overcame the portents of Heaven. 
“T will,’ said he, 

“Break my spear to splinters 

“At the far end of the Polovets plains 
“With you, o Russians! 

“T will either lay low my head, 
“Or drink a helmetful 

“Of Don water!” 


7 


O Boyan, 

Nightingale of old! 

Were you to sing this warfare, 
Fluttering, o nightingale, 

In the tree of thought, 
Soaring up to the clouds in musing, 
Entwining with glory 

Both halves of this time, 
Speeding along Troyan’s trail® 
Over hill and dale, 

Thus would you have sung 
The lay of Igor, 

Grandson of Oleg: 

“No storm is this 

“That has blown the falcons 
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ranhuH cTaybl Ob KaTb 
Kb JJoHy BeMKOMy». 
Un mu pbcibrn 6bi0, 
BbuyeH Bosue, 
Benecops Buyue: 
«KoMOHHW pxKyTb 3a Cyo0r — 
3BeHHTE cilaBa Bb Kpieph; 
Tpy6bl Tpy6aTb BL Hoptrpanrt — 
CTOATb CTA3H Bb IytTuarh!» 


TOpb 2{eTb muna Opata Bcesonona. 
VM speue emy Byit Typb Bcesonons: 
«OMHD OpaTh, 
onMHD cBBTE cas Tb — 
Tb!, Hropro! 
o6a ecpb CaaTbcnapnnys! 
Chynait, Gpate, 
CBOH 6pb3bIH KOMOHH, 
a MOH TH roTosH, 
ocbayiann y Kypscka Hanepegu. 


€ 


A MOH TH KypsaHH CBSJOMH KBMeTH: 
nogb TpyGamMu NOBHTH, 
NOWb WENOMbI Bb3IbIbABH, 
KOHEIb KONHA BbCKPbMJIeHH, 
NlyTH HMB BSIOMH, 
APyrbl HM 3HaeMH, 
JyWH y HAXb HalpsKeHnn, 
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I 


‘Beyond the rolling plains: 

“The daws are fleeing in flocks 
“Towards the great Don!” 

Yet it should rather thus be sung, 
O wise Boyan, 

Grandson of Velles:? 

““Steeds neigh beyond the Sula,— 
“Glory resounds through Kiev,'° 
“The bugles blow in Novgorod!!— 
“The banners fly in Putivi!’’!? 


gor awaits 

His dear brother Vsevolod. 

And then said Vsevolod, 

The furious bull :!° 

“One brother have I, 

“One bright light- 

“You, o Igor! 

“We two are sons of Svyatoslav! 
“Saddle, my brother, 

“Your fleet-footed steeds: 

“Mine stand ready, 

“Saddled beforehand at Kursk !!4 
““My men of Kursk 

‘Are all tried warriors, 

“Born to the blare of bugles, 
“Rocked beneath helmets,!° 
“Nurtured at the point of the spear! 
“The paths are known to them. 
“The gullies are known to them. 
“Their bows are taut, 

“The quivers open, 

“Their swords whetted, 
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TyM OTBOpeHH, 
caOlM W3bOCTpeHH; 

CaMH CKauioTh, akbl cKPbIM BIBUM Bb Noh, 

MUyuH cebe 4TH, a KHA3HO Clap hb». 


Ceer 


Torga spicTynu HMropb KHA3b Bb 31aTb CTpeMeHb 
M nobxa MoO 4HCTOMYy MOJO. 
Comnue eMy TbMO!IO NyTb 3acTynauie; 
HOWb CTOHYUJH eMy rpo30l0 NTHYb yOyamH; 
CBHCTb 3BBPHHb BbCTAa, 
36nca JluBb— 
KIHYCTh BPbXy Wpesa, 
BeHTb NOCIywWaTH— 3eMJIH He3Haems, 
B33, 
nw Ilomoput1o, 
wu Tlocysuto, 
u Cypoxy, 
wu KopcyHw, 
vw Te6b, TeMyTopokaHsckblii GbBant! 
A MONOBUM HeroTOBaMu Oporamn 
no6troua kb Jlony BenMKomy; 
Kpbl4uaTb Tebrbl NosyHOULb!, 
puu, me6enH pocnylieHn. 


-—_- 


Hropp kb Jlony Bou BeneTh! 
Yue 6o OBI ero MaceTL NTHUb 
no ny6uw; 


BJIbUM Tpo3y BbCpOxKaTh 
no ApyramM; 

Ops KJICKTOMb Ha KOCTH 3BbpH 30ByTB; 
TUCHUM OpelllyTb Ha UpbJIeHbIA LWIMTHI. 


ro 


O Pyckasa 3emme! yoxe 3a WIENOMAHEM®D ecu! 
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“They scour the field 

“Like hoary grey wolves, 

“For themselves seeking honour, 
“And for their prince-glory!”’ 


Then sprang Prince Igor 

To his golden stirrup 

And rode forth over the open plain. 
The sun then crossed 

His path with darkness. 

Night awakened the birds 

With its stormy moaning, 

The whistling of marmots arose. 
The Div has started up,'° 

He calls from the tree-top, 
Bidding strange lands hearken— 
The Volga, and the coastlands, 
And the banks of the Sula, 

And Surozh and Korsun, 

And you, Idol of Tmutorokan!2” 
And the Polovtsi sped 

By untrodden trails 

Towards the great Don.'® 

Their wains screamed at midnight 
Like suddenly startled swans!°— 
Igor leads his host to the Don! 


And now the birds in the oaks 
Gloat over his misfortune to come. 
The wolves howl in the gullies 
Raising a storm, 

The eagles call the beasts 

To glut upon bones, 

The foxes bark 

At the scarlet shields. 


O Russian land! 
Far are you now beyond the hills! 
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Uubro HOUb MpbKHeThb. 
3apa cabTb 3anana, 
MbIyla MOA NOKpbisa. 
IexoTb caBunw ycne; 
rOBOphb ramub yOyouca. 


i a 


Nis 


Pycu4H BeHKad NOIA UpbAeHbIMH UWIMTbI Nperopoguuia, 
MOLY ceOb, a KHA3KO — CaBbl. 


> — © 


Cb 3apaHHA Bb NMATbKb 
NOTONTalla NOrabbiA WIbKbI MOMOBeIIKIA, 
HM paccyllach cTpbaamu no mom, 
NOMYala KpacHbla JbBKbI NONOBeLIKbIA, 

a Cb HMMM 31aTO, 

MW MaBOJOKBI, 

MW parbla OKCaMHTHI. 
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Long lingers the night; 

The glow of sunset has waned. 
The mists enshroud the plains 
The warbling of the nightingale 
Has died away. 

The chattering of daws 

Has arisen. 


(3: 
Ar eA, aire CAAA ae 


The Russians have barred 

The boundless plains 

With their scarlet shields, 

For themselves seeking honour, 
And for their prince-glory. 


Early on a Friday morn 

They trampled underfoot 

The pagan Polovets host, 

And scattering like arrows 
Over the field, 

They whirled away 

The fair Polovets maidens 
And with them gold and satin, 
And precious samite.”° 
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OpbTbMaMH, 
MW ANOHYMaMH, 
HW KOKYXbI 
HaualllA MOCTbI MOCTHTH NO 6ONOTOMb 
HW TpA3HBLIMb MBCTOM?D, 
HM BCAKbBIMH Y30PO4¥bH NOOB BIKBIMH. 
Uppyeub CTArb, 
Oba XOpwrosb, 
UpbieHa 4OJIKa, 
cpeOpeHo cTpy2xHe — 
xpa6pomy CsBaTbcnapsnuto! 


> 


Hpemnerb Bb» norb Onsroso xopo6poe rub370. 
JJaneye 3anetTba0! 
He 6nI0 OND OG6HTS NOpoxyeHo, 
HH COKOJY, 
HH Kpeuety, 
Hu TeOb, UPLHbIM BOpOH, 
noraHbii nosopynHe! 
T3akb ObKHTb cbpbIMb BIIbKOM‘, 
Konuak’b emy c6b NpaBUTb Kb JoHy BeHKOMy. 


os ((- 


Wpyraro AHH BeIMH paHoO 
KpOBaBbIA 30pH CBSTb NOBSAAIOTS; 
UpbHbIA TY4A Ch MOPH HAYTD, 
XOTATb NpPHKpbITH 4 cosuHHa, 
a Bb HUXb TpeneLWlyTb CHHHM MJIBHHH. 
BbiTtH rpomMy BemMKomy! 
Urru pox no crpbaamn ct Jlony penuxkaro! 
Ty cA KONMeMb MpHsiamatu, 
Ty cA ca6NAMb NOTpy4ATH 
O LIeJOMbI NOJOBELKbIA, 

Ha pbub wa Kaank, 

y Houy Benuxkaro! 
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With cloaks, and mantles, and coats of fur 
And many a costly Polovets tissue 

They bridged over 

The swamps and the mire. 

The scarlet banner, 

The white standard, 

The scarlet pennant, 

The silver shaft, 

Were for the fearless 

Son of Svyatoslav! 


- 


Oleg’s brave brood 

Slumbers on the battlefield. 
Far, far has it flown! 

It was not born to be worsted 
By the falcon, 

Nor by the gerfalcon, 

Nor by you, o black raven, 
Pagan Polovets! 

Gza speeds onward 

Like the grey wolf, 

Konchak breaks a trail for him?! 
To the great Don! 


Full early on the morrow 

A blood-red dawn foretells the day. 
Black clouds come up from the sea,?? 
Striving to overcast the four suns.?° 
Blue lightning quivers within them, 
Mighty thunder shall be heard, 

A rain of arrows shall rain 

From beyond the great Don. 
Spears shall be shattered there, 
Swords shall be blunted there, 

On Polovets helmets, 

On the Kayala river,** 

By the great Don! 
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O Pyckaa 3emab! yxe 3a WenOMAHeM® ecu! 


=D 


Ce phrpu, Crpu6ox%x*u BsHyuH, BLIOTA Cb MOps cTpbsamu 
Ha xpa6pbia nbkKbI Mrcpesbi. 

3eMAA TYTHETh, 

pbkKbI MyTHO TeKyTb, 

NOpOCH NOJA MpHKpbIBawTD, 

CTA3H rAarOMOTe: 

NOJIOBLH HAyTb oTb Jona, 
HM OTb Mops, 

HW OTb BCbXb CTpaHb PycKbiad MAbKbI OCTYNUIIA. 


Cerner 


brn Gbcosv KIMKOMb noma Mperopoguuia, 
a xpaOpuu Pycnun nperpagMlia 4pbJeHbIMM LWIMTHI. 


a 


App type Bcenonogs! 
CronummM Ha 6oponn, 
IIpbliwewik Ha BOM cTpbsamn, 
rpeMJlewIH O WIeNOMbI Me4H Xapasy*Hbimu! 
Kamo, Typ, nockouaie, 

CBOHMb 3aTbIMb WIeENOMOM) Moca bunpaa, 
TaMO l@KaTb MOraHblA TOMOBbI MOJOBEWKbIA. 


<a> 


TlockenaHbi caOMAMH KaJIeHbIMH IIe€JIOMbI OBapbCKbIlA 
oT Te6e, Apt Type Bcesonoge! 
Kaa paubl Jopora, OGpaTve, 3a0bIBb 4TH HW KUBOTA, 
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O Russian land! 
Far are you now beyond the hills! 


Now the winds, 

Those grandsons of Stribog,”° 
Blow arrows up from the sea 
Upon Igor’s valiant host. 
The earth rumbles, 

The rivers run turbid, 

Dust overspreads the plains, 
The banners clamour: 

The Polovtsi come— 

From the Don, from the sea, 
On all sides they beset 

The Russian host! 

The spawn of the Evil One 
Have barred the fields 

With their yells, 

And the fearless Russians— 
With their scarlet shields. 


O Vsevolod, you fearless bull! 

You stand at bay, 

You spray with arrows 

The host of the foe, 

Your swords of steel clang 

Upon their helmets. 

Wherever, o bull, you have galloped 
With your golden helmet glittering, 
There pagan Polovets heads lie thick, 
Their Avar helmets shattered”® 

By your swords of tempered steel, 

By you, o furious bull, 

O Vsevolod! 

What wound, o my brethren, can cause dread to him, 
Forgetful of his high estate, his life, 
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WM rpaga Upbyuropa OTHA 3/1aTa cTona, 
HM CBOA MMJIbIA XOTH, KpacHbia [nb6oBHbI, 
CBbIuaA H OObINaN? 


€ 


Berm pbun Tposun. 
MuHysia WbTa Apocnapsa; 
ObImH WIbuM Onrossl, 
Onbra CBATbCAaBJIMGA. 


Sco 


Thi 60 Onerb MeyemMb KpaMOJly KOBAIIe 
HW cTpbsbi no 3emun chatte. 
CrTynaeTb Bb 3aTb CTpeMeHb Bb rpagh Tamyropokay, 
TOH 2Ke 3BOHD CJIbIMwa JaBHbIA BeNHKbIH Apocsasb, 
a cbint Bcesponogb, Brayumups, 
MO BCA YTpa yWIM 3aKnagame Bb UepHurons. 
Bopuca xe Bayecnapsuua capa Ha cyb NpHBeye 
uw Ha KanwHy 3eneHy Manonomy nocTna 
3a o6nny Ourosy, 
xpaOpa HW Milaya KHA3S. 
Cb Tox xe Kasnbl CaaTonnbkKb nonenba oTya cBoero 
M@K]IO YrOPbhCKHMH HHOXODbIIbI 
Ko cBaTbi Codbun Kb Knesy. 


<a> 


Torga, npu On3b Topucnassmyn, 
cballeTcaA WH pacTaAlleTh ycoOnyamu, 
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The city of Chernigov, 

The golden throne of his father, 
The ways and wonts 

Of his dear bride, 

The fair daughter of Gleb! 


The age of Troyan is gone, 

The days of Yaroslav are past.”’ 
Gone are the wars waged by Oleg,”® 
Oleg, son of Svyatoslav. 

For he, that Oleg, 

Forged feuds with his sword, 
Sowed his arrows over the earth. 
When he sprang to his golden stirrup 
In the city of Tmutorokan, 

Its jingling was heard 

In days of old 

By the great Yaroslav,? 

While Vladimir, son of Vsevolod 
Stopped his ears every morn 

In the city of Chernigov. 

And Boris, son of Vyacheslav,?° 
Was brought by his vaunting 

To the judgment (of God), 

And a green shroud 

Was spread for him, 

That valiant young prince, 

By the Kanina River, 

For a wrong done to Oleg. 
From another such Kayala 
Svyatopolk had his father borne 
Between two Hungarian pacers 
To St. Sophia’s, 

To Kiev.*! 

Then, in the days of Oleg, 

The Son of Woe, 

Discord was sown and throve. 
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uorH6amieTbh 2«H3Hb Jlaxab6o%Ka BHYKAa; 
Bb KHS2KHXb KpaMosmaxb BBUM YeNIOBBKOMb CKpaTHUach. 
Torga no Pyckoi 3emau pbTKO potTaesph KukaxyTp, 
Hb 4WaCTO BpaHH rpasxyTh, 
Tpynua ce6t whaaue, 
a ral cBoro pbub ropopsaxyTh, 
XOTATb MoneTbTH Ha yenHe. 


=Dp>= 


To 6bIN0 Bb TbI paTH UW Bb Thi MIKI, 
a cule paTH He cIblMaHO! 
Cb 3apaHMa Oo Beuepa, 
Cb BeYyepa NO cBbTa 
JeTATh CTpbAbI KaeHbia, 
TpHMIIOTb ca6IH O WIeJIOMbI, 
TpellaTb KONHA xapasyKHbIA 
Bb Nob HesHaemsb, 
cpenu 3emiu Ilonopenukbin. 


wR 


UpbuHa 3e€MJIA NOMb KONbITbI KOCTbMM Oba nocéana, 
a KpOBHIO TOJbsAHAa: 
Tyroro B3bIZouIa no PyckoH 3emun. 


ee 


UTO MH LIyMUTb, 
4YTO MH 3BeCHHTb— 
apeye paHo npelb 30pamH? 
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Then perished the birthright 

Of the grandsons of Dazhbog. 

The lives of the common folk 
Were cut short 

By the brawls of princes. 

Then was the voice of the husbandman seldom heard 
Throughout the Russian land, 

But often, indeed, 

The ravens croaked 

Feasting on the dead, 

And the jackdaws raised their cries 
Making ready to fly to a feast. 


Thus was it in those battles, 
In the days of that warfare. 
But such a battle as this 
Has never been heard of yet! 
From morning till evening, 
From twilight till dawn 
Steel-tipped arrows fly, 
Swords clang upon helmets, 
Steel spears are shattered 

In that strange field 

In the heart of the Polovets land. 
The black earth 

Under the hoofs 

Was sown with bones, 
Watered with blood: 

It yielded a harvest of woe 
To the Russian land. 


What clamour is that? 
What clang is that 
Far away, so early, 
Before dawning? 
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HMropp mWarbKbl 3aBopouaeTh: 

Kalb Go emy MHJIa Gpata Bceponona. 

buiaca evs, 

Ouluiaca Dpyrbii; 

TpeTbATO WHA Kb NOJyAHMIO Nagoula cTa3H Mropespl. 


<ai> 


Ty ca Opata pa3sny4ucta Ha Gpe3b Gpicrpow Kasai; 
Ty KpOBaBaro BHHa He JOcTAa; 
TY NMpb AOKOHYalIa XpaOpun pycuyu: 
cBaTbI NONOMMA, a CaMH NoOserowa 
3a 3emMIIO PyckyW. 
HuuntTb TpaBa %*xaoujamn, 
a peso c TyrolW Kb 3e€MJIM NpeKNOHHIOCh. 


¢ 


Yxe 60, GpaTHe, He Becenana fOoqHHa BBCTaya, 
yoxKe TYCTbIHM CHJIy NpHKpbisa. 
Bbctana Oouna BB cunax JlaxbOo%xa BHYyKa, 
BCTYHMa Wheow Ha 3emii0 Tpoanto, 
BBcecKana Ne6eJHHbIMH KDpbIJIbI 

Ha CHHBMb mMope y Jlony; 
WWewyunH, yOyTH %KHpHA BpeMeHa. 


ee 


Yco6una KHA3eCMDb Ha NoraHbia norbiGe, 
pekocta 60 OpaTb Opaty: 
«Ce Moe, a TO MOe xe». 
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It is Igor turning his host about,?? 


Smitten with pity 

For his beloved brother Vsevolod. 
One day they fought, 

And another, 

And on the third, 

At midday, 

The banners of Igor fell! 


That’s where the two brothers parted, 

On the banks of the swift Kayala. 

Of gory wine they had scarce enough. 
There the brave Russians ended their feast. 
They made their kinsmen drunken, 

And were laid low themselves 

For the Russian land. 

The very grass droops with pity, 

And the trees bend down 

To the grounds with woe. 


Then, my brethren, 

An evil time set in: 

The wilderness had engulfed our host. 
Sorrow arose 

Among the offspring of Dazhbog. 
Maiden-like, she paced 

Through Troyan’s land; 

Waving her swan-like wings*? 
Over the blue sea, by the Don, 
She drove away 

The days of plenty. 

The princes warred no more 
Against the pagans, 

For brother spoke to brother, 
Saying, 

“This is mine, 
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Wau Bx 


WM Hausa KHA3H Mpo Masoe 
«ce BeIHKOe» MJIbBHTH, 

a caMu Ha ce6‘ KpamMosy KoBaTH. 

A floranuy cb BCBXS CTpaHb MpHxoxKyaxy ch no6baamu 
Ha 3emMJ0 Pyckylo. 


c= 


O, Tameye 3alje coKolt, NTHNb 6bxA,—K®b mMopto! 
A Wropesa xpaGparo nabky He Kpbcutu! 

3a HMM>b KMKHY KapHa u Koa, 

nockouw no Pyckol 3eman, 

CMary JIOJeMb MbIUIOUN BB TamMaNb po3s. 


SR 


KeubI pyCKHA BbCIMAKallach, apKy4u: 
«Ye HaMb CBOHXb MHJbIX Jab 

HM MbICIHIO CMbICJIMTH, 

HH AYMOlO CilyMaTH, 

HH O4MMa CBIayatTH, 
a 3laTa M cpeOpa HH Majo Toro noTpenaTn». 


Pc 


A BbcTOHa 60, GpaTHue, KueBb Tyrow, 

A Uepuurost HanacThMH. 
Tocka pa3nuaca mo PyckoH 3emiu; 
meyanb %KMpHa Teyve cpeyb 3emsHM PycKbIN. 
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“And that, too, is mine!”’ 
And the princes began 

To call small things great, 

To forge feuds 

Among themselves. 

And from all sides the pagans 
Invaded in triumph 

The Russian land. 


Oh, far has the falcon flown, 
Driving the wild fowl before him 
Down to the sea! 

And the valiant host of Igor 
Shall never rise again! 

Then Karna and Zhelya 

Raised their tament,** 

They swept through the Russian land, 
Scattering funeral fire 

From a flaming horn. 

The Russian women 

Lamented, wailing: 

““Now shall we never 

“See our dear lovers 

“In thoughts, nor in dreams, 
“Nor with our own eyes! 
“Neither silver, nor gold 

“Shall we wear again!” 


Then Kiev, my brethren, 
Moaned in sorrow 

And Chernigov moaned 
Beneath these disasters. 
Woe overflowed 

The land of Russia, 
Deep sorrow flooded 
The Russian land. 
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A KHA3H CcaMH Ha ceGe KpaMouly KoBaxy, 
a moraHHH caMH, 

no6baaMu Hapuuryuje Ha PycKkylo 3eMI10, 
eMIAXY anb 10 6bsrh OTb gBOpa. 


Coe 


Tun 6o gpa xpa6pan Cearbcrasinyua,— 
Mropp u Bcesonoyb — 

yxe Ky yOyqucTa KOTOpOW, 

Ty Osule ycnunb OTelb HXb— 
CsBATbCAaBb PpO3HbI BeENMKbIA Kuesckbiit 

rpo30w: 

OAWIeTh NpHTpenayb CBOMMH CHIbBHbIMM MJIbKbI 
MW XapaslyoKHbIMH Me4H, 

HacTyNu Ha 3ems10 Ilonopeykyw, 

IIpHTONTa XJIbMH HW APYTbl, 

B3MYTH pbKbI H O3epbl, 

MCCYLIM NOTOKH HW GonoTa. 


= 


A noradaro Ko6Oska 43% JIyKy MOpa, 

OTb oKeb3HbIX BEJIHKBIX TWJIbKOBb MOMOBELKBIX'D, 
AKO BUXPb, BbITOpxKe: 

M nageca Ko6skb Bp rpanb Kuess, 
Bb rpHaHHyéb CeaTpcnaBsin. 


~—L- 


Ty Hbmun u Bevneqnun 

Ty Tpeun nu Mopasa 
NOWTb cnaBy CBATbCAAaBIO, 
KaroTh KHA3h Hropa. 

ywoKe Norpy34 2*upb BO AHS Kasnbi—pbkKpl nonopeykua,— 
pycKaro 3jlaTa Hacbinalia. 
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The princes forged feuds 

Among themselves, 

And the pagans, overrunning 

The Russian land, 

Levied tribute,— 

A squirrel pelt from each household. 


For the valiant two, 

Sons of Svyatoslav, 

Igor and Vsevolod, 

With discord had aroused the evil 
Put to sleep by their father, 

The great, the terrible 

Svyatoslav of Kiev.** 

Like a thunderstorm, 

He struck men with awe, 

With his mighty hosts 

And his swords of steel 

He invaded the Polovets land, 
Trampled level hill and gully, 
Muddied lake and river, , 
Scorched up stream and swamp. 
He swept from the sea-coast 

The pagan Kobiak,°*° 

Like a whirlwind, he snatched him 
From the thick of the mighty iron Polovets host, 
And Kobiak fell prostrate 

In the city of Kiev, 

In Svyatoslav’s hall. 

Now Germans, Venetians, 

Now Greeks and Moravians 

Sing the praises 

Of Svyatoslav; 

They blame Prince Igor 

That he drowned his wealth 

In the depths of the Kayala, 

The Polovets river, 

That he scattered in it the Russian gold! 
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Ty Hropp KHa3p Bbichyb u3b chyia 3nara, 
a Bb chwIO KOUMeRO. 

Yuba 60 rpayjomb 3a6pannl, 
a BecesiIMe NlOHHYe. 


BATLCaBb MYTEHb COND BUAS 
Bb Kuesb Ha ropaxs. 

«CMHOUN Cb BeYyepa OMbBaxyTh MaA,— peye,— 
UPbHOW ManosOMOLO 
Ha KpOBaTbI THcOBS; 

upbnaxyTb MH cCHHee BHHO, 
Cb TpyOMb cmbuieHo; 

CbIMaxXyTb MH TbINMMHM TYJIbI MOTaHbIXb TAbKOBHHb 
BEJIMKbIA 29KEH4IOTb Ha OHO 
M HBrylOTh MA. 


a 


Yxe Opckbl 6e3b KH bca 
B MOeMb Tepemb 31aTOBpbcbMp. 
Bc HOMb Cb Beyepa 
OycoBH BpaHH BL3rpaaxy y [labcupcka. 
Ha 6onoHbu Gbuia gzeOpp Kucanw 
WM HeECOLWJIKO Kb CHHEMy MOP». 
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There Prince Igor exchanged 
His golden saddle 

For that of a captive. 

Grief has seized 

The walls of cities 

And joy droops low. 


vyatoslav has dreamt 

A troubled dream 

On the hills of Kiev. 

“Last night,” said he, 

“From eventide, 

“They swathed me 

“In a black shroud 

“Upon a bed of yew. 

““Blue wine was poured for me 
““Mingled with sorrow. 

“From the empty quivers 

“Of pagan strangers 

“Large pearls were strewn 

‘‘All over my breast,*” 

“And they waited upon me. 

“The boards above 

““My golden-roofed hall 

‘Had lost their carved girder.*® 
“And all through the night, 

‘From eventide, 

“Smoke-grey crows raised their cries 
“Beyond the city walls, by Pliesensk ; 
“In the gully of the Kiyanka they were, 
“And they winged their way 
“Towards the blue sea.” 
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H pkowa Gosape KHA3IO: 
«Yoke, KHAKe, Tyra YMb NOJOHHIA; 
ce 60 aBa cokona crbrbcta 
Cb OTHA cTONa 3aTa 
noucKkaTH rpayja TamMyTopokaHa, 
a 71060 HMCNHTH WenomMoMmsB JJony. 
YoRE cokoNOMa KpHIbla Upambiuranu 
NOraHbixb ca6sAaMu, 
a caMoro onyTalia 
Bb MYTHHbI 2%Kes'b3HbI. 


OED 


Temyo 60 6+ BL 3 JeHb: 
yea conmHya Nombpkocta, 
00a OarpaHaad cTIbMa noracocta. 
H B MOps norpy3uctTa 
MH Cb HHMa Monojaa Mbcsya— 
Onerb u CBaTbcnaB,— 
TbMOW CA MOBOOKOCTAa 


Com 


Ha ppub wa Kasné ThMa cBabTb NOKpbIqa— 

no PyckoH 3eMiM NpocTpoulaca NonOBLM, 
aKH Taplyxe rHb3y0, 

H BemHKoe GyHcTBO NofacTbh XHHOBH 

Youre cHececa xyjia Ha xBally; 

yoke TpecHy Hy2Ka Ha BONO; 

yxe Bpbxeca MBb Ha 3eMJIIO. 


a oe) 


Ce 60 roTcKHa Kpacubia WhBbI 
BLcibuia Ha 6pe3b cuHemy mopw: 
3BOHA PYCKbIMb 31aTOMb, 
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Then spoke the boyars to the prince, 
Saying: ““Now, 0 prince, 

“Ts your mind oppressed with grief, 
“For the two falcons have flown forth 
“From their father’s golden throne 
“To seed the city of Tmutorokan, 

“Or to drink a helmetful of Don water. 
“And now are their wings clipped close 
“By the swords of the pagans, 

“‘And they are fettered 

“With gyves of iron.” 


“On the third day darkness fell; 
“The two suns have grown dim,*? 
“The two purple pillars*° 

“Blaze no more. 

“‘And with them together 

“Both the young moons,*! 

“Oleg and Svyatoslav, 

‘Are shrouded in darkness, 

“And they are sunk 

“Into the sea,— 

“Great boldness they have 
“Inspired in the pagans! 

“On the Kayala river 

“The darkness overcame the light. 
“All the land of Russia 

“Ts overrun by the Polovtsi 

‘‘As by whelps of the pard.*” 
“Dishonour has vanquished glory, 
“Violence has triumphed over freedom, 
“The Div has swooped down 
“Upon this land. 

“The fair maids of the Goths*? 
“Have struck up their songs 

“On the shores of the blue sea 
“To the jingle of Russian gold. 
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MOWTb Bpema Bycoso, 
nenbiorbh MecTp [lapokanto. 
A MbI yoKe, DpyXHHa, 2%aHH Becemua! 


Torga BeHKbIN CBATBCIaB'b 


H3POHH 3J1aTO CJIOBO, 
cne3amMv cmMbuleHo 
HM peue: 


Shs 


«O mos cbinoBpua, Hropw nu Bcesonoge! 
Pano ecta Hauana Tlonopeiky!o 3€MJ110 
Meu UB bANTH, 
a ceO‘ cnaBbl MCKaTH. 
Ht HeyecTHo onomrkcre, 
HeyecTHO 60 KpOBb NoraHylO Mposmuacte. 
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“They sing the days of Bus,* 
“They cherish the thought 
“Of vengeance for Sharukan.*> 
“And we, your men-at-arms, 
“We thirst after joy!’ 


And the great Svyatoslav 

Let fall from his lips 

A word of gold 

Mingled with tears. 

Said he, ‘‘O my nephews, 

“O Igor and Vsevolod! 

“Too soon you began 

“To smite with your swords 
“The Polovets land, 

“To seek glory for yourselves! 
“No glorious victory 

“Have you thus gained, 

For not in victory 

“Have you spilt pagan blood! 
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Bato xpa6paa cepyua 
Bb %KeCTOWEMB Xapasy3$b ckopaHa 
asp OyecTu 3aKaseHa. 

Ce aH cTBOopucTte mMoel cpe6pene cbaunb? 


a 


A yoKe He BIOKAY BIaCcTH 
CHJIbHaro, 
uw OoraTaro, 
W MHOroBosx 
6pata Moero Apocnasa, 
Cb YePHHTOBbCKHMH ObLIAMH, 
Cb MOryTHI, 
MW Cc TaTpaHbl, 
c menbOupbi, 
Cb TOMYAaKbI, 
Ch peByrbl, 
cb ombGepphi. 
Tun 6o Gec LIMTOBb, Cb 3aCcalO#KHHKbI 
KJIMKOMb TWIbKbI NOObxKTawTD, 
3BOHAUH Bb NpamwhHOw cHaBy. 


M 
u 
MH 
yn 


QHD 


Ht pekocte: «My>2xaemtéca camu: 

TIpeDHIOlo caBy CcaMH NOXUTHM4b, 

a 3ayHIOlO CH Camu noybauMb!» 

a 4H yuBO ca, OpaTHe, cTapy NOMOJOWUTH? 

Kou coKOJb Bb MbITeXb GbiIBaeTb, 

BbICOKO NTHUb Bb3OHBaCTD: 

He JacTb rub3fa cBoero Bb oGmpy. 

Ht ce 310—KHS2KE MH HeTlocoObHe: 

HaHwHue CA TOAMHbI OOpaTuia. 

Ce y PuMb KpHuaTh NOdb cabsAMH NONOBENKbIMH, 
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“Your valiant hearts 
“Are forged of steel 
“Tempered with daring. 
“But what have you done 
“To my silver locks!’ 


‘““No more do I see the power 

“Of my mighty and wealthy brother, 
“Yaroslav, lord of many hosts,4¢ 
“With his boyars of Chernigov, 
“With his chieftains, with the Tatrans, 
“The Shelberes, the Topchaks, 
“The Revugs, the Olbers!*’ 
“These overcome the foe shieldless, 
“With but daggers and war-cries, 
“‘Making their forefathers’ fame 
““Resound again! 

‘But you have said,— 

“““Tet us dare this alone! 

“We two will grasp 

““The glory of old, 

“““We two will share 

“The fame to come!’— 

“Is it a marvel, my brethren, 

“For the aged to regain youth? 
‘When a falcon has moulted, 

“He pursues the wild fowl 

“High up into the air, 

“He lets no harm 

“Come near his nest! 

“But here is evil indeed: 

“The princes are now 

“No help to me. 

“These are evil times! 

“The people cry out 

“In the town of Rimov 


“Under Polovets swords,*® 
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a BonogHMHph Noyb panamMy. 
Tyra uw Trocka cpiny Tab6opy!» 


p= 


Bemmkplw KHaAxKe Bcesponore! 
He mbicM1o TH IipeneThTM u3naneya 
OTHA 3aTa cTONa 106nocTH? 
Tor 60 Moxemm Bonry BecAbl pacKponMTH, 
A JloHb WeOMbI BbIbATH! 
Axe 6bI TbI ObLIb, 

To 6plta GbI Yara M0 HoraTh, 

a KoujeH mo pe3aHs. 
Tp! 60 MOoxKelIM Mocyxy 

oKMBbIMH Wlepewupb! cTphiaTH— 
yaanbimu chibi Dab6ossr. 


sex 


Tb, Gy Propuye, u Jasprpe! 
He Bato J” BOHM 
371a4eHbIMH WIeJIOMbI NO KpOBH MylaBala? 
He saro sim xpa6paa apyKnHa 
PbIKalWOTb, akbl TYpH, 
paHeHbl ca6aMM KaneHbIMH 
Ha nok He3sHaemb? 


<a> 


Bertynuta, rocnognvya, Bb 3aTa cTpeMeHa 
3a OOHTY cero BpeMeHH, 
3a 3emu10 Pyckyto. 
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“Prince Vladimir moans 
“With the pain of his wounds. 
“Woe and sorrow 

“To the son of Gleb!” 


O great Prince Vsevolod !*? 
Is it not in your thoughts 
To come flying from far off 
To guard your father’s golden throne?*° 
For you are able 

To splash away the Volga 
With your oars,>! 

To scoop up the Don 

With your warriors’ helmets. 
If you were here— 

Slave-girls would be 

A nogata each, 
Bondmen-but a riezana .5* 
For you can send flying 
Over dry land 

Your living lances, 

The valiant sons of Gleb!°? 


O you furious Rurik,** 

And you, o David !°° 

Were not those warriors yours 

Whose gilded helmets 

Sailed a sea of blood? 

Are those brave men-at-arms not yours 
That roar like wild bulls 

Wounded with swords of tempered steel 
In the unknown plains? 

O lords, step into 

Your golden stirrups, 

Avenge the wrong of these days, 

Stand up for the Russian land, 
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3a paHbl Mropesui, 
Oyero CBaTbcuaBnya! 


Com 


Tanwukpr Ocmompica& Apocnase! 
Buicoko cSAnWH 
Ha CBO€EMb 30aTOKOBaHHbMs cTomb, 
nowmepb ropbl YropcKblu 
CBOHMH 2Kenb3HbIMH IIbKH, 
3aCTYNHBb KOPONEBH IIyTb, 
3aTBOpHBh J]yHato Bopota, 
Meya OpeMeHbI upe3b OONaKH, 
cyabl pawa no Jiynas. 


“ED 


Tpo3bl TBOA NO 3eEMAAMb TeKyTh, 
oTBOpsewmM Knesy Bpata, 
cTpbasewu cb OTHA 30aTa cTOua 
CaITaHH 3a 3€MJIAMH. 
Crpbasi, rocnoqune, Konuaka, 
noraHoro Koujes, 
3a 3emm10 Pyckyw, 
3a paHbl Mropessi, 
6yero CBaTbcaBnya! 


le 


A TbI, 6yH Pomane, u MctTucsiapge! 
Xpa6pad MbICJIb HOCHTb BalO yMb Ha Ibs. 
Bbicoko miapaewiu Ha Wb0 Bb GyecTH, 
AKO COKOJIb Ha BbTpexb WUpsAAcs, 

XOTA NTMUIO Bb 6ylicTBS opfonrbru. 
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Avenge the wounds of Igor, 
Svyatoslav’s bold son! 


O Osmomysl-Yaroslav of Galich !°° 
You are seated high 

On your throne of gold,>” 

Pressing back the Hungarian hills*® 
With your iron hosts, 

Barring the way to the king,°? 
Making fast the gates to the Danube, 
Casting hosts over the clouds, ; 
Sitting in judgment 

Even as far as the Danube! 

Your thunder spreads 

Through many a land; 

You unlock the gates of Kiev, 

You shoot at sultans 

Beyond your domains® 

From your father’s golden throne. 
Shoot, o lord, at Konchak, 

The pagan slave, 

Stand up for the Russian land, 
Avenge the wounds of Igor, 
Svyatoslav’s bold son! 


And you, furious Roman,*! 
You too, o Mstislav !® 
Bold thoughts 

Turn your minds 

To deeds of valour. 

You soar high, in your daring, 
To valiant deeds, 

As falcons hovering 

Upon the winds 

In their fury striving 

To overcome the wild fowl! 
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CyTb 60 y Balo 2%*enb3HbIN NaBOp3H 
NODb WeNOMbI JaTHHCKAMH 
Thm TpecHy 3emua, 
MW MHOrM CTpaHbi — 
XHHOBA, 
JIlutrsa, 
ATBA3ZH, 
Hepemena, 
u TlonosyH cyMuM cBOA NoBpLrowa, 
a riaBbl CBOA NOAKIOHHINA 
NOX’ ThIH MeYF Xapasly*KHbIn. 


wa? 


Hb yxe, KHaxe Mropw, 
yTpbib comHuo cBbrs, 
a ApeBo He OoNOrOMb JIMCTBHe CPpoHH: 
no Pew wu no Cyn rpaqu noxbanma. 
A Mropesa xpa6paro nipKy He Kpbcutu! 
TjoHb TH, KHa>Ke, KJIMUeTb 
WM 30BCTbh KHA3H Ha noObsy. 
Onrosnun, xpa6pbin KHxA3u, JocibaM Ha Gpaub... 


a 2 


Huprsapb uw Bcesonons, 
Mw oBCH TpH McTHcaBM4H, 
He xylla rHb3ya wWecTokpHun! 
He NOOSAHEIMM >2Kpe6uH 
coO$’ paactu pacxsitucte! 
Koe Bali 3J1aTbIH WeJIOMbI 
HW CYJIMIbI JAIKYM 
HW UHTbI? 
Saropogute noo Bopota 
CBOHMH OCTpbIMH cTpbiamMn 
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You have warriors of iron 

Under Latin helmets. 

The earth has quaked beneath them, 
And many a land: 

The Hinov, the Litva, 

The Yatviag, the Deremela 

And the Polovtsi 

Have flung down their spears 

And have bowed their heads 
Beneath those swords of steel! 


But now, Prince Igor, 

The light of the sun 

Has grown dim, 

And the tree, in ill omen, 

Has shed its leaves. 

Foes have divided among them 
The towns on the Ross and the Sula, 
And the valiant host of Igor 
Shall never rise again! 

“The Don calls you, o prince, 
“Tt calls the princes to victory!” 
And the offspring of Oleg, 
Those fearless princes, 

Flew to the fray! 


O Ingvar and Vsevolod,® 

And you, three sons of Mstislav, 
You six-winged offspring 

Of a noble nest! 

It was not by fortune in war 

That you obtained your domains! 
Where are your golden helmets, 
Your Polish spears and shields?®° 
Bar the gates to the plains 

With your keen arrows, 
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3a 3emm10 Pycky1, 
3a paHbI Mropesst, 
Oyero CBaTbcnaBnnya! 


LGD 


Yxe 6o Cyna He TeyeTh cCpeOpeHbIMu cTpyaAMH 

Kb rpagy Tlepesacnasato, 
wu ]jpuHa GONOTOMb TeyeTh 

OHbIMb TPpO3HbIMb NOJOYaHOMb 

NOb KAMKOMb NOraHbix. 

Enunb xe W3acnapbh, chiH BacuabKosh, 
Ml03BOHH CBOHMM OCTpbIMH Me4H 

O WIeNOMbI JHTOBCKHS, 
putpena cnaBy wbay cpoemy Bcecaasy, 
a caMb Ob 4pbJIeHbIMH WHTbI 


Ha KpopaBh Tpaph 
IIpATpenanh} AMTOBCKHMH Me4uH 
aye MCXaTH 1OHa KpoB, 


ws a TbH peKt: 
«[[py2KHHY TBOHKO, KH*Ke, 
NTHUb KpWsAbl npHors, 
a 3Bbpuv KpOBb NOAM3alla». 
He 6nicth Ty Gpata Bpauscaapa, 
Hu Apyraro— Bcesonona. 
EnMnb .Ke H3pOHH 2KEMUIOKHY AYIUy 
u3b xpaOpa Thaa 
“Th upecb 31aTO OkKepemne. 
SKS IEP YHbIJIbI TOOCH, 
SSS NOHWYe BeceHe, 
Tpy6Obl TpyOaTb TOpONeHbCKHH. 


Ee 


ApocnaBe scu BHyue u Bcecnassu! 
Ye NOHH3HTe CTA3H CBOH, 
BOH3HTe CBOH Me€4H BepexeHH. 
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Stand up for the Russian land, 
Avenge the wounds of Igor, 
Svyatoslav’s bold son! 


Now the Sula no longer sweeps 

A silvery stream 

To the city of Pereyaslavl, 

And the Dvina flows through fens 
To those dread men of Polotsk, 

To the yells of the pagans. 

Izyaslav, son of Vasilko, alone 

Has made his sword clang, 

On Lithuanian helmets, 

Bringing to naught 

The fame of Vseslav, his forefather; 
But he himself was struck down 
Beneath his scarlet shields 

On the blood-bedewed grass 

With his friend who spoke thus: 
“O prince, the birds have clothed 
“Your warriors with their wings, 
“The beasts have licked up their blood!” 
Bryachislav, his brother, was not there, 
Nor the other, Vsevolod: 

He alone yielded up 

His pearl-white soul 

From his valiant body 

Through his necklace of gold !® 
Voices are mournful now, 

And joy has waned, 

The bugles wail in Gorodno... 


O you, offspring of Yaroslav, 
And you, grandsons of Vseslav!®’ 
Lower your banners, and sheathe 
Your blunted swords! 
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Yoxe 6o BLIcKOUNCTe H3b WhoaHeH cnaBb. 
Bb 60 CBOHMH KpaMosIaMH 
HauyAaAcTe HaBOXUTH NoraHbia 
He 3ems10 Pyckyh, 
Ha %KH3Hb BcecsiaBJibo, 
Kotoporo 60 Obie HacnsaHe 
oTb 3emMiH Ilonopenkpin! 


— 


Ha ceqbmMoms Bpih Tpossn 
Bpbxe Bcecnapb *xpeoul 

o wbhsunto ce6t s0by. 
Thi KmIOKaMH NOANpbcsa O KOHH 
H CKOUM Kb rpazy Koeresy 
M WoTYeCA CTpyxXHeMb 

3NlaTa CTOJla KHeBcKaro 


Comey 


CKOUN OTb HAXb JIOTbIMb 3B peMb 
Bb MIbHOUN H3b Bbaa-rpaya 
o6tcucsa cun6 mbit; 

yTpb xe Ba3HH C TPH KycbI,— 

oTBOpH Bpata Hosy-rpany, 

pa3smuG6e cnapy Apocnasy, 

CKOUH BIEKOMb 
no Hemurn cb JlynyToKs. 


<-> 


Ha Hemu36 cnonbil crentoTb rosopamMn, 
MOJIOTATS YeNH XapasyKHbIMH, 

Ha Tous %#KMBOTL KWalyTh, 

BBIOTh AyUly orb Tha. 

Hemu36 kpopasn Gpe3$ 
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Far, far have you fled 

From your forefathers’ fame! 

For your brawls have brought the pagans 
Into the Russian land, 

Into Vseslav’s realm! 

For your feuds have brought violence 
From the Polovets land! 


In the seventh age of Troyan 
Vseslav cast lots * 

For the maid he desired.®* 

With wiles he strengthened 

His seat in the saddle, 

He galloped up to the city of Kiev, 
With his spear-shaft he touched 

Its golden throne. 

He bounded thence 

Like a savage beast 

At midnight, from Byelgorod®? 

And was lost in blue mists; 

In the morning he battered with bills 
And burst open the gates of Novgorod, 
Shattering Yaroslav’s fame.’° 

Like a wolf he sprang 

From Dudutki to the Nyemiga.”! 


On the Nyemiga River 

Heads lie strewn like sheaves of corn, 
The threshers thresh 

With flails of steel. 

On that threshing-floor 

Lives are laid down, 

The soul is winnowed 

From out of the body. 

The Nyemiga’s gory banks 
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He Gonoromt 6axyTb nochann— 
oc baAHH KOCTBMH PyCKHXb CbIHOBL. 


¢ 


BcecnaBb KHA3b JIOeEMb cysalie, 

KHAZEMb rpalbl palawe, 

a CaMb Bb HOUb BIIBKOMD PbicKalle: 

u3b Kplepa JopucKame 40 Kypb TmyTopokana, 

BeAHKOMy XPBCOBH BJIbKOMDb AYTb Mpepbickale. 

Tomy Bb Ilonotpckh no3BoHumia 3ayTpeHiOW paHo 
y cBATbIA Coden Bb KONOKOUDbI, 

a OHb Bb Kpieph 3B0Nb CHINA. 

Aue H Bbuja qyWa Bb Ipa3b Thr, 

HB YacTo Ob UbI cTpayame 


Tomy Bhujei Bosnn 
WH IpbBoe mpumbsky, cMbICAeHBIN, peve: 
«Hn XbITpy, 
HH ropa3qny, 
HH MITHIIO ropasly 
cya 60o%xMa He MHHYTH». 


wae 


O, cronaTu Pyckol 3eman, 
NOMAHYBILe MpbBy!lO royMHy 
H UpPbBbIXb KHA3eH! 
Toro craparo Bnanumupa 
Heib36 646 npHrso30qHTH Kb TrOpaMb KMeBCKUMB: 
cero 60 HbIH’ cTama cTa3H PropuKosnl, 
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Were sown not with good seed— 
They were sown with the bones 
Of Russia’s sons! 


Vseslav the prince 

Judged his people, 

He assigned cities to princes, 

And himself would scour 

Through the night like a wolf: 
From Kiev speeding, 

Before cockcrow he reached 

Far Tmutorokan. 

Like a wolf, 

He would cross the path 

Of Khors, the great god.’ 

Early matins were rung for him 

At St. Sophia’s in Polotsk, 

And he heard the chimes in Kiev.”° 
Though he had the soul of a seer 
In his valiant body, 

Yet many a time 

He suffered misfortune. 

To him did the seer Boyan 

Full of sagacity, 

Speak thus long ago: 

“Neither the crafty, nor the cunning, 
““Nor even the crafty bird 

“Shall escape the judgment of God!” 


Oh, the Russian land shall moan 
Recalling bygone days 

And the princes of old: 
Vladimir of old 

Could not be nailed fast 

To the hills of Kiev! 

And now Rurik and David 
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a Apy3Hu — JlaBnunosBhl, 
Hb PpO3HO CA HMb XOGOTHI MalllyTh. 
Konma nowTs! 


a [lyHau ApocnaBHbINb lacb CA CJIbIMIUTS, 
3er3nelo He3HaeMa paHO KBIUeTB: 


<a> 


«Iloneuro,— peve,— 3er3uuer no JlyHaesn, 
omounw Ge6psHb pyKaBb Bb Kaan’ pbb, 
YTpy KHA3IO KpOBaBbiA erO paHbl 

Ha 2%ecTONBMb ero ThIAIb». 
ApocnasnHa paHo nwaveTh 
BB [lytupib Ha 3a6pamb, apky4n: 


< 


«O pkrpe phtpuno! 

Uemy, rocnoyHue, HacHJIbHO Bein? 

Uemy MBIMELIM XHHOBBCKBIA CTpbIKbI 
Ha cBoOelO HETpyDHOWO KpHlo 
Ha MOeS Jiayibl Bou? 
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Have raised their banners, 


But their pennons float apart!”* 


Listen, the spears are singing! 


n the Danube 

Yaroslavna’s voice is heard. 
Like a lone cuckoo 

She cries aloud 

In the early morn: 

“T shall fly,’ says she, 
““Down the Danube 

“Like a lone cuckoo. 

“T shall moisten my beaver sleeve 
“In the Kayala river; 

“T shall stanch 

““My prince’s gory wounds 
“On his mighty body.” 


Yaroslavna weeps”> 

In the early morn 

On the walls of Putivl, 
Wailing: 

“Wind, o wind! 

“Why blow, my lord, 
“Such a stormy blast? 
“Why do you bring 
“On your wings so light 
‘Pagans’ arrows down 
“On my lover’s host? 
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Mano mn TH OsmeTb ropb now, o6snaKbl BATH, 
nenbrouw Kopa6mu Ha cHHb mops? 
Uemy, rocmomMHe, Moe Becemue 
lO KOBbIIMIO pa3Bha?» 


ApocnaBHa paHo nwaveTb 
TlyTuparo ropony wa 3aGopomt, apkyyn: 


Hp 


«O [IHenpe Cnosytuuy! 
Tbl npoOvusb ecH KaMeHHbIA TOpbl 
ckBo3& semmto [lonopenkyto. 
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“Were you not sated with blowing 
“High up under the clouds, 

“And with rocking ships 

“Upon the blue sea? 


‘“‘Why have you scattered 
“My joy, o my lord, 
“‘Over the feather-grass?” 


Yaroslavna weeps 

In the early morn 

On the walls of Putivl, 
Wailing: 

“O Dnieper, o Slovutich! 
“You have bored your way 
“Through mountains of rock”® 
“Tn the Polovets land. 

“You have rocked the galleys 


TE 


Tal nerbamb ecu Ha ceO‘ CaaTocnaBan Hacalbi 
no mibky Ko6skosa. 

B3nerbi, rocnogwHe, Moro saqy Kb MBB, 

a 6bIXb He Cana Kb HEMY CIe3b 
Ha MOpe paHo». 


ro 


Apocnabya paHo miaverb 
Bb Iyrupnb wa 3a6panb, apxyun: 

«CBbTno0e u tpecpbraoe cabuye! 

Bcbm Tenno wm KpacHo ecnH: 

yemy, TOCMONHHE, MpocTpe ropsA4FOIO CBOIO JYULO 
Ha Jab Bon? 

Bs nom’ 6e3noqnb oKaxnero HMB YY cEIpsKe, 
TyrolO HMb TyJIW 3aTYe?» 


a 


IIpbichy Mope nosyHoUM, 

KIYTb CMOpUH MBIviaMH. 

Mropesu KHA310 Oorb NyTh KaxkeTh 
“3b 3emsu [lonopeyKon 
Ha 3emMu10O Pyckyh, 
Kb OTHIO 31aTy cCTOJY. 


Come 


Tloracowa Beyepy 3apu. 
Mropb cnutTs, 
Hrops 6guTs, 
Hrops MbicaM1O nona MBpuTh 
OTb BenuKaro Jlony go Manaro Jjonya. 
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“Of Svyatoslav 

“Down to Kobiak’s camp. 

““Waft my dear lover 

“‘Back to me, my lord, 

“That I send not my tears to him 
“Down to the sea, at dawning!” 


Yaroslavna weeps 

In the early morn 

On the walls of Putivl, 
Wailing: 

“O bright sun, 

“Thrice-bright sun! 

“You are warm and fair 

“To one and all! 

“Why have you cast, my lord, 
“Your burning rays 

“On my lover’s warriors? 

“In the waterless waste 
“Thirst withered up their bows, 
“‘Weariness sealed 

“Their quivers tight!” 


The swell rolls high 

On the sea at midnight. 

Pillars of mist arise. 

God showeth the way 

To Prince Igor 

From the Polovets land, 

To the Russian land, 

To his father’s golden throne. 
The glow of sunset has waned. 
Igor sleeps, 

Igor wakes, 

In his thoughts, Igor measures the plains 
From the great Don 
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Komoub Bb NonyHoun Opnypb cBucHy 3a pbKow; 
BeJIMTh KHA3IO pazyMbTu: 
KHA31I0 Mropto He O6biTb! 
Komxkny, 
CTYKHy 3eMJ4, 
BbIYMB TpaBa, 
BOKM CA NOMOBEL|IKHH NOABH3aa. 
A Hropb KHaA3b NockouN 
FOpHacTaeMb Kb TPOCTHIO 
u ObabIMB roroseMb Ha BOTY. 

Be3BpbxKeca Ha Opb3b KOMOHb 
MW CKOYM Cb Hero GOCbIMb BJIbKOMb. 
VM noteye kt snyry Jonya, 
M HoneT& COKONOMS NO,’ MBraMH, 
u30HBaA TycH uv NebeqH 

3aBTPOKy, 

nu oobazy, 

HW yKHHS. 
Konn HWropp cokonoms nonerb, 
Torga Baypb BAbKOMb noTeye, 
Tpyca co6o1w crTyfeHylo pocy: 
peTpbrocta 60 cBoaA Opb3aaq KOMOHA. 


Ep 


Honellb peve: 

«Kuaxe Mropro! 

He Mano TH BeuIN4naA, 

a Konyaky Hes1ona, 

a PyckoW 3emsu BecelMa». 


awe 


Vropp pee: 

«<Q Jlonye! 

He Masio TH BeuMUHA, 
nentbabiiy KHA3A Ha BIbHaXd, 
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To the lesser Donets. 

Ovlur’’ has whistled 

To the steed at midnight 

Beyond the river, 

Bidding the prince understand: 
Prince Igor must not linger! 

He called out but once,— 

The earth rumbled, 

The grass rustled, 

The tents of the Polovtsi 

Were astir! 

Prince Igor raced down 

To the reeds like an ermine, 

Like a white drake 

He cast himself on the waters. 

He leapt onto his fleet-footed steed, 
He sprang down like a grey wolf, 
And sped down the winding Donets, 
And flew like a falcon through the fogs, 
Shooting geese and swans 

For his morning, noon and evening meat. 
While Igor flew like a falcon, 

Ovlur sped like a wolf, 

Shaking the cold dew 

From the blades of grass: 

For they had winded 

Their fleet-footed steeds! 


Says the Donets: 

“O Prince Igor, 

“No small glory is yours, 

“No small worry to Konchak, 
“And joy to the Russian land!” 
Says Igor, 

“O Donets, 

“No small glory is yours: 
“You have gently rocked 
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cTaBlly emy 3enbuy Tpapy 

Ha CBOUXb cpeOpeHbixh Spe3bx4, 
OWbBaBILY ero TeNbIMH MbIaMH 

noyb cBHHIO 3eeHy Jpesy; 


cTpexauje ero rorojemb Ha Bons, 
yaHWaMH Ha CTpyAx’b, 
UPbHANbMH Ha BeETPhXb». 


<a> 


He Tako Tu, peye, pbka Cryrua; 

xyay cTpyto umts, 

NOXPbUIA 4yKH Py4IbM HU CTPYFBl, 
pocTpeHa Kb yctTy, 

YHOWY KHaA310 PocTucaaBy 3aBopH. 
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“A prince upon your waves, 

“Spread green grass for him 

“On your silvery banks, 

“Clothed him in warm mists 

“Under the canopy of the green tree; 


‘““You have watched over him 

“With the drake upon your wave, 
“The gull upon your stream, 

“The black duck upon the breezes!’ 


“Not such,” says he, 

“Is the Stugna river :78 

“‘Puny stream as it is, 

“Swallowing up other brooks and barks, 
“Tt grows broad at the mouth, 

“And it engulfed 

“The young Prince Rostislav. 
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Tin’ npu tema’ Gepe3t 
maueTcaA MaTH PoctTuciaBsA 
no yHowsM KHa3H PoctucsaBt. 
Yuasa uBbTbI xXano06o10, 
H WpeBo c Tyrow Kb 3eMIH NpbKNOHHIOCB. 


LGD 


A He COpOKbI BTpocKoTalla— 
Ha cabay Mropesb +3quTb T3saxa cb Konyakom. 
Torgfa BpaHH He rpaaxyTh, 
rasiwuH NOMIbKOLMA, 
COpOKbI He Tpockoraliia, 
NoNo3sHe NoA3alla TOKO. 
Jlatnope TeKTOMD NyTh Kb pbub KaxyTh, 
COJIOBHH BeCceJIbIMH IbCHBMH 
cabTb noshyarwrs. 


“pS 


MuabeutTb F3akb Konuakosu: 
«AKe COKOIb Kb rHb3ay eTUTh, 
cokomuya pactrpbasessh 

CBOHMH 31a4eHbIMK cTpbsaaMu». 
Peye Konyakn Ko 38: 
«AKe COKONb Kb rHb3ny JeTUTD, 
a BB cokonya onyTaenh 

KpacHOlO JMBHIIEIO». 


aA» 


HM peye [3axb Kb Konyakosu: 
«Ale ero onyTaeps Kpacuolo whsurero, 
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‘‘Rostislav’s mother 
‘‘Weeps for the youth, 
“For Prince Rostislav; 
‘Even the flowers 

““Have faded in pity, 
‘The tree has bent down 
“To the ground in woe.” 


No magpies are these, chattering: 
Gza gallops | 

Along Igor’s trail 

Together with Konchak. 

Then the ravens did not croak, 
The jackdaws were still, 

The magpies did not chatter— 
Only the grass-snakes 

Drawled here and there. 

The woodpeckers, tapping, 

Point the way to the river, 

The gay warble of the nightingale 
Heralds the dawn. 


Says Gza to Konchak, 
“*As the falcon flies 
‘*Towards his nest, 

“Let us shoot the fledgling’? 
“With our gilded arrows!” 
Says Konchak to Gza, 
‘*As the falcon flies 
“Towards his nest, 

“Let us snare the fledgling 
“With a fair maid!’ 

Gza said to Konchak: 

“If we snare him 

“With a fair maid— 

“Then shall we keep 
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HH HaMa 6yeTb coKOsblla, 

HH HaMa KpacHbl ABH, 

TO NOYHYTb Hato NTH OnTH 
BB nomh TonoseyKomp». 


~— 


Pext bosxutb W XoObINA, 
CBaATbCNaBaa WhCHOTBOpLa 
cTaparo BpemeHu ApocnaBs, 
OsbroBa koraHA XOTH: 
«TAKKO TH ronOBbI Kpom’ meu, 
310 Thl Thay Kpomb ronoBb» — 
Pyckoh 3emuu 6e3b Mropa. 


onuye cabTuTcA Ha HeGech,— 
Hropb KHA3b Bb PycKoH 3eMsIM»: 
I6BMUbI NOWTS Ha JyHan,— 
BbIOTCA roOCH 4upe3b Mope WO Kuesa. 
Vropp byeTs no Bopuyesy 

Kb cBpaTha Boropoguuu [Iuporomei. 
CTpaHbI payM, rpaqu Becesm. 


ail: 


Iibsme mbcup crappimb KHA3eM>, 
a NOTOM MOJOQbIMb WHTH: 


Caw 


«Cnapa Wropro CBaTbcnaBnn4n, 
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“Neither the fledgling, 

‘‘Nor the fair maid, 

“And even the birds will smite us 
“In the Polovets plains!” 


Thus said Boyan and Khodyna, 
Bards of Svyatoslav, 

Of Yaroslav of yore, 

Bards beloved by Prince Oleg: 
“Hard it is for the head 
‘Without the shoulders, 

“Woe to the body 

“Without the head!” 

Woe to the land of Russia 
Without Igor! 


he sun light up the heavens- 

Prince Igor is in the Russian land! 
The maidens sing on the Danube, 
Their voices fly far 

Across the sea to Kiev. 

Igor rides up Borichev 

To the Holy Mother of Pirogoshch. 
The hamlets rejoice, 

The towns are merry! 


Having sung to the old princes, 

We shall now sing to the young ones: 
“Glory to Igor, 

“Son of Svyatoslav, 
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Byit Typy Bcesonony, 
Baaygumupy Mropesuuy!» 


ARs 


3ypaBh KHA3K MW ApyKuHa, 
noGapax 3a XPHCTbAHbI 
Ha NoraHbla WAbKH! 


LE 


KyHa3eMb ClaBa a Jpyxunt! 
AMHHb. 


i eee 


“To Vsevolod, the furious bull, 
“To Vladimir, son of Igor!” 
Health to the princes, 

To their men-at-arms, 

Standing up for Christendom 
Against the pagan hosts! 

Glory to the princes 

And to their men-at-arms! 


Amen! 


TIOKStTh § TIOXSAt Ht ptKeM, 
HIMGSA, ChIHA SRATSOCAARSKA, 
i ae SACTORA 


(CH NEF ONCTOVO, OF NFO) 


He mpuctrano 1M HaM, OpaTea, 
HavaTb CTapbIMH CJIOBAaMU 
NevasIbHble WOBecTU o Toxogye Mropesom, 
Vrops Ceatociapuya? 
TlycTb HauHeTca %Ke MeCHb 3Ta 
no ObLIMHaM Halllero BpeMeHH, 
a He 10 3aMbiinIeHur1o bosHa. 
Bos ke Beni, 
eCJIM XOTeEN KOMY MeCHb BOCIIeTh, 
TO pacTekaJica MBICJIMIO 110 Apesy, 
CepbIM BOJIKOM IO 3emMile, 
CH3bIM OpsIOM Nog oOsakamn. 
Bcnomunalsi OH, Kak roBOpH, 
NlepBbIX BPeMeH yCOOuLBI. 
Torya Hanyckasl JecaTb COKOJIOB Ha cTayo Jebenen: 
kakyto JieOeaqb HacTHrasn, 
Ta Nepsow wu mena necHb — 
cTapomy ApocsaBy, 
xpaOpomy Mctuciasy, 
4TO 3ape3an Penénio mpey NOKaMH KacOoKCKHMH, 
KpacHomy Pomany CsstociaBnyy. 
Bos xe, OpaTbs, He DeCATb COKOJIOB 
Ha cTago ne6enei Hanyckan, 
HO CBOH BelljMe NepcThl 
Ha 2KHBbIe CTPyHbI BOCKa Nasi; 
OHH 2Ke CAMM KHA3bAM CaBY POKOTAJM. 
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HauHem xe, 6paTba, MOBECTS 3Ty 
OT cTaporo Byagumupa jo HbIneWmHero Mropas, 
KOTOPbIii CKpelIWJI YM CHJIOIO CBOEIO 
M MOOCTpH cepate CBOe MyXKeCTBOM ; 
HCIOJIHUBIUHCh paTHOrO Dyxa, 
HaBeJI CBOH xpaOpbie NOJIKU 

Ha 3emu1ro [lonopelkyro 

3a 3eMJIO Pycckyto. 


Torga Uropp s3rncnya 
Ha CBeTJI0e COJIHLe 
MW YBUeJ1 BOHHOB CBOHX 
TbMOIO IIPHKpBITBIX. 
VM cxa3an Wropb-KHa3b 
UpyKHHE CBoeH: 
«O ApykHHa Mog HM Opatba! 
Jlyaue Bexb yOuTbIM OBITD, 
YeM IJICHCHHBIM OBITb; 
caeM Ke, OpaTba, 
Ha 6op3bIx KOHeH 
a IIOCMOTPHM XOTb 
Ha cHHuH JOH». 
YM KHs#35 YCTYNM 
*KeTAHHIO, 
WH OxXOTa OTBeJaTb JIOH BeIMKH 
3ACIOHWJ1a eMy Npez3HaMeHOBaHnHe. 
«Xouy, — CKa3all, — KONbe IpeyIOMUTb 
Ha rpaHuye nos Tonosenkoro; 
C BaMH, PycH4H, xovy 1H60 ToJIOBy CBOHO CJIOXKHTb, 
M60 WWJIeMOM HCHATE U3 JIony». 


O Bosn, conopeii craporo Bpemenu! 
Bot Ob! ThI MOXODbI Te BOCTICI, 
cka4a, CoIOBeii, 110 MBICeHHOMY Jepesy, 
JleTasd YMOM no nogzoba4bio, 
CBHBad ClaBy O6eHx NOJOBHMH Cero BpeMeHH, 
pbilija No Tpone TposHa 

yepe3 Oa Ha opel. 
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Tak ObI mpuuioch BHyky Besteca 
BocneTb necHb Mroprw: 
«He 6ypa cokoJios 3aHecsia 
yepe3 NOJIA WUMpoKue — 
cTan rasiox GeryT 
k JloHy BeIHKOMy»». 
Vinu Tak ObI HayaTb Te6e MeTb, 
BeLUMH bosH, 
Bemecos BHYK: 
«Konn pxyt 3a Cytol — 
3BEHUT CilaBa,B Kuepe; 
tTpyObr TpyOast B Hopropoge — 
cToatT cTaru B Ilytupse!» 


Wrops x*x7eT Munoro Opata Bcesonona. 
VU cxa3an emy Oy Typ Bcesonog: 
«Ogun Opar, 
OHH CBeET CBETJIBIN — 
Th, Aropp! 
O6a Mop — CaaTocnaBnyn ! 
Cennaii xe, Opart, 
CBOHX OOp3EIX KOHEH, 
a MOH-TO rOTOBBI, 
ocealaHbl y Kypcka ellie paHbuie. 
A MOH-TO kypsHe — ONbITHbIe BOHHEI: 
log, TpyOaMu MoBuTHI, 
NOD WJIeMaMH B3JIesesHbI, 
C KOHIa KOIIba BCKOPMJICHEI, 
IlyTH MM BeXOMBI, 
OBparl MM 3HaeMHI, 
JIYKM Y HAX HaTAHYTHI, 
KOJIYaHbI OTBOPCHEI, 
caOJIM H30CTpeHEI ; 
CaMH CKa4yyT, Kak Cepble BOJIKH B Tosie, 
vija ce6e 4eCTH, a KHA3IO ClaBbI». 
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Torga pctynun Uropb-kHa3b B 3010TOe CTpema 
M Hoexasl NO YMCTOMY MOM. 
Come eMy ThMOrO NyTb 3acTynaso; 
HOUb CTOHAaMH Fpo3bl ITH mpooyzna; 
CBMCT 3BePHHbIt BCTaJI, 
B30MJICA TMB — 
KJIMYeT Ha BepLINHe Depesa, 
BeJINT IIPUCJIyLIaTbCa — 3eMJIe He3HaeMon, 
Bonre, 
u Tlomoppto, 
Hv Tlocyspto, 
u Cypoxy, 
u KopcyHro, 
u Tebe, TMyTopokaHcknii un0m! 
VM nonosubl HenpooxeHHbIMM AoporaMu 
noOexaH kK JloHy BesMKOMy: 
KpH4aT Teslerv B MOJIYHOUH, 
CNOBHO Jie6eqM paciylleHHbIe. 


A Mropp k Jlony Bonnos Benet! 


Ye HecuacTHit ero MOACTeperaroT NTHUbI 
no ny6am ; 
BOJIKM Fpo3y NOAbIMaIOoT 
no oBparaM; 
OPJIbI KIICEKTOM Ha KOCTH 3Bepeli 30BYT; 
JIMCuUbI OpelllyT Ha YepBsSIEHbIe LTBI. 


O Pycckas 3emia! yoxe TbI 3a XOJIMOM! 


Jlonmro HOU, MepKHeT. 

3apa CBeT ypoHnua, 

MIJia MOJIA MOKpbUIa. 

IlexoT coOBbMHBIH ycuys, 

TOBOp rasioK NpobyAWIcA. 

Pycu4u BesIMKHe NOJIA YePBJICHBIMHM IHTaMH Neperopoanin, 
Mla ceOe 4ecTH, a KHA3EO — C@Bbl. 
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Cno3apaHok B NATHALY 
TOTONTasiM OHH MOTaHble MOMKH MOJOBELIKHE 
WM, PaccbINaBLUHCb CTpesaMNu NO NOs, 
NOM4aIIM KpacHbIxX JEBylWIeK MOOBEIKHX, 

a C HUMH 30J10TO, 

M TWaBOJIOKH, 

WM Hoporue OKcaMaTHI. 

TloxpbiBasiamn, 

M alam, 

WM KOK yXaMu 
CTaJIM MOCTLI MOCTHTNO GooTaM 

MW 00 TOMKHM MecTaM, 

WM BCAKUMH y30pO4bAMH MOsIOBELIKHMH. 

Uepsuien crar, 

Oenas XOPyrBb, 

yepBuleHa YésIKa, 

cepeOpAHO ApeBKo — 
xpaOpomy Csstocuasnyy! 


Apemset B nose OneroBo xpaOpoe rHe3yo. 
Alanexo 3aneteno! 
He 65110 OHO B OOHAY NOpox*KDeHO 
HH COKOJLY, 
HH kpeyery, 
Hu Te6e, YePHbIM BOPOH, 
NorauHblit nooner! 
[3ak 6e:KHT CepbIM BOJIKOM, 
a Konak emy NYyTb yKa3bipaeT kK JIOHY BeIHKOMy. 


Ha apyroii eHub cno3apaHok 

KPOBaBble 30PlH CBET BO3BELIarOT; 

4epHble TyYH C MOpa HAYT, 

XOTAT MIPHKPbITb YeThIpe COJHLA, 

a B HMX TpelelllyT CHHHe MOJIHHH. 

Bbitb rpomy BesIMKomy, 

NOHTH WO%*X Dro cTpesiamu c Jona BesmuKoro! 
TyT KONbAM H3JIOMUTECA, 

TyT caOJIAM NOOMTECA 
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O LIWIEMBbI NOOBeLKHe 
Ha pexe Ha Kase, 
y Houa Besmxoro! 


O Pycckas 3emiia! yxe ThI 3a XOJIMOM! 


Bot BeTpbi, BHykKu Crpu6ora, BeroT Cc Mops cTpenaMu 
Ha xpaOppie nomku Wropespi. 

3emsia ry Out, 

peKH MYTHO TekyT, 

TIblJIb TOJIA IPUKpbIBAeT, 

CTAYH TOBOpAT: 

NOAOBUBI HAyT oT Jona 
HW OT MOpA 

H CO BCeX CTOPOH pycckHe nosIKM O6cTyNHJIM. 

HleTu Gecosbl KIHKOM MOJIA HeperopouumH, 

a xpaOpbie pycu4n Neperopogws YepBsIeHbIMH WWIMTaMH. 


Appi Typ Bceponon! 

CTOHIIb TbhI B CaMOM Goro, 

TIPbIILellib Ha BOMHOB CTpesiaMu, 

TpeMHIIb O WLIEMbI MeyaMu Oy aTHBIMH ! 

Kyla, Typ, Nocka4elllb, 
CBOHMM 3J1aTbIM IIIEMOM NOcBe4uBas, 

TaM JIexKaT MOraHble FOJIOBbI MONOBEIIKHE. 

PacceyeHsl caOJIAMH KaJIeHbIMH IJIeMbI aBapckue 
ToGor, appli Typ Bceponog! 

Kakoii papi, OpaTba, WoGouTCA TOT, KTO 3a6bIJI YeCTb, M GoraTcTBO, 
vw ropoga UepHurona OTIOB 30J0TOH CTON, 

MH cBoeH MUON, *XeNaHHO MpexpacHoii neOosubl 
CBbI¥anv H OObIYMaH? 


Bain Beka Tposna, 

MHHYJIH rogbI ApocnaBosyl ; 

ObIIH NOXODbI Onerossl, 

Onera CaBatocnapyya. 

Tot Beab Oner MeyoM KpaMOJly KOBaJI 
W CTpesibI 10 3emMsIe Ces. 
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Bcrynan B 30710T0e cTpema B ropoze TMyTopokaue, 
Wf 3BOH TYT yKe CJIbIMAaJI WaBHu BeMKuK Apocnas, 
a cblH Bceposioga, Bnanumup, 
kak Oe yYTpO YUM 3aKJlaqbipal B UepHurose. 
Bopuca xe BayecnaBuya noxBamb6a Ha cy WpuBena 
Ww Ha Kanuny 3eneHoe norpebasbHoe NOKpbIBasIO NocTaa 
xpaOpomy M MOJIOA0MY KHA3IO 
3a oOnay Onera. 
C roi xe Kaas Caatononxk mopenen oTWa cBOero IipHBe3Tu 
MexKTy BEHTepCKUMM HHOXOAUaMu 
Ko cBATOH Codpu k Kuesy. 
Torga, pu Onere Topucnasnye, 
3aceBaJlOCcb A Npopactasio ycoOulamn, 
norHOano AocTosHHe Jlaxqb60%Ka BHYKA; 
B KH@KeECKMX KpaMOJIaX COKpallasiMcb X9KM3HH JIFOICKHe. 
Torga no Pycckoli 3emMJle peqko MNaxapH NOKpuKkuBasn, 
HO YaCTO BOPOHBbI rpaan, 
Tpynbl Mexazy cobor aeu4, 
a rasIKM CBOFO peyb TOBOpHIN, 
coOupasch NoseTeTb Ha HOODY. 


To 6bIIO B Te paTH HU B Te MOXOABI, 
a TakoH paTu He ciIbIxaHo! 
C pauHero yTpa Jo Beyepa, 
c BeYdepa 0 cBeTa 
ETAT CTPebI KaJIcHbIle, 
TpemarT ca6JIM O LWJIeMbI, 
TpemaT konba GyaTHbIe 
B TlosIe He3HaeMoM, 
cpeau 3emuHu Ilonopeukon. 
Uepnasa 3eM1A NO KOMbITaMM KOCTbMH ObiIa 3aceaHa 
M KpoBbho NOMTAa: 
TOpeM B30ILJIM OHM NO PyccKkoli 3emiue. 


UTo Mue LIyMuT, 
4TO MHE 3BeHHT — 
W3aJIeka paHo 0 3apu? 
Mroppb nonxn 3aBpopaypaer, 
u60 Kalb emy MusIoro Gpata Bcepouoga. 
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BusInca DeHb, 
Ousuca Gpyroi; 
Ha TpeTHi Web kK NosyAHIO NanM craru Mropessi. 
TyT 48a Opata pa3slyansMce Ha Gepery Onicrpot Kas; 
TYT KpOBaBOro BHHa HeEAOCTAJIO ; 
TYT TIMp 3aKOHYHIM xpaOpble pycuyH: 
CBaTOB HanowJiu, a CaM Osler 
3a 3eMJIIO Pycckyto. 
HukuetT Tpaba OT 2KasiocTH, 
a HepeBo c ropeM kK 3€MJie IIPHKJIOHHJIIOCb. 


Yoxe Beyb, 6paTba, HeBecesoe BpeMA HacTaJio, 
ye IYCTbIHA BOHCKO IIpuKpbiia. 
Betana o6nya B Bolickax JlaxxyabOoxa BHYyKa, 
BCTYNH1a WeBOrO Ha 3eMsIEO TposHto, 
Bociieckasia Jle6eQHHbIMH KpbUiIaMu 
Ha CHHeM Mope y Jona; 
lleckas, MporHasia BpeMeHa OOMIA. 
Bopb6a kHa3eH NpoTHB NoraHblx NpekpaTuack, 
1400 Cka3am OpaT Opary: 
«OTO Moe, H TO MOe Ke)». 
Vi crasm kHa3b4 po Masroe 
«93TO BeJIMKOe» FOBOPUTb 
M CaMH Ha ceOa KpaMOlly KOBAaTb. 
A lloraHble CO BCeX CTOPOH NpHxoAuM c mobeqamMu 
Ha 3ems1i0 Pyccxyo. 


O, qatleko 3aneTed! COKON, NTH H36uBaa, — k Mopro! 
Vropesa xpa6poro noska He BocKpecuTb! 
IIo Hem kuuxHyna Kapua, u Kena 
nockakasla 10 Pycckoi 3emuie, 
OrOHb MbIKasl B IJlaMeHHOM pore. 
)Kenbl pycckve BOCTIaKaIuch, IpHropapuBad: 
«Ye HaM CBOHX MWJIbIX Jay 

HH MBICJIMEO HE CMBICJIMT, 

HU ZYMO¥O He CAyMatTb, 

HH [1a3aMH He NOBUaTh, 
a 30J1I0Ta H CepeOpa coBceM He NlOTporaTb». 
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VM 3actonan, 6patpa, Kues oT ropa, 

a Uepuuros OT Hanacteit. 
Tocka pa3Msiacb m0 Pyccxoit 3emue; 
eyasib OOMIbHad NoTekNa Nocpegu 3emyu PyccxoH. 
A KH«3H CaMH Ha ceOa KpaMolly koBasn, 
a nloraubie, 

c no6eqamMu HapbickuBas Ha Pycckyr1o 3eMJIo, 
caMH Opasiv WaHb no Geke OT ABOpa. 


M60 te oBa xpa6ppix CaatocnaBuya, 
Vropp u Beesonog, 
yke koBapcTBO npobyaHIM pa3qopom, 
a ero ycbinnus OBO OTe MX — 
CsBaTocias rpo3Hbilt BesIMKMM KueBCKHH — 
rpo301w: 
NpHOwKI CBOMMH CHJIBHBIMM T0J1KaMA 
4 6ylaTHbIMH MeyaMH, 
HacTyHW Ha 3emsrO [lonopeukyto, 
IIPHTONTa XOJIMbI MH OBparH, 
B3MYTHJI peKH HM O3epa, 
HCCylMMJI MOTOKH 4 GonoTa. 
A noraHoro Ko6ska oT JlyKOMOphA, 
M3 KCJICSHbIX BEJIHKHX NOJIKOB MOJIOBEIKUX, 
Kak BHXPb HCTOPr: 
MW nas KoOak B rpage Kuese, 
B rpHgannue CBeaTocuaBoBoin. 
TyT HeMIIbI 1 BeHeL{HaHisl, 
TYT rpekv MH 4exH 
NOQoT ciaBy CaaTocuasy, 
KopaT kHa34 Uropa, 
noTonuswero GoratTcTBO Ha JHE Kaasibl — peku MouoBel{Kon, — 
MpocbilaB pycckoro 3010TAa. 
Tyt Hropb-kHa3b Tepecesi H3 celia 3010TOrO 
B ceo pa6ckoe. 
TIpayHpiim y ropogos 3a6pasl, 
a BecesIMe NOHHKIO. 
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A CBaATOCAaB CMYTHbIM COH BUEN 
B Knese Ha ropax. 
«OTOH HOUbIO C BeYepa OeBasIM MeHA, — TOBOpHT, — 
YePHBIM MOKPbIBaJIOM 
Ha KpOBaTH THCOBOH ; 
yepmlaJIM MHe CHHee BHHO, 
c rOpeM cMellaHHoe; 
CbIMasId MHE M3 IYCTbIX KOJI4aHOB NOTaHbIX HHO3EMIEB 
KpyNuHblit 2*KeM4yT Ha rpyb 
MW HOKU MeHA. 
Yoxe Wocku Ge3 KHA3bKa 
B MOeM TepeMe 3J1aTOBEpXOM. 
Bcro HOub Cc Bexepa 
cepble BOpOHbI rpaasiu y necenpcka, 
B pegrpaybe crosn sec Kuann, 
MW MOHECJIMCb OHH, BOPOHBbI, K CHHeMy MOprIo». 
Vi cka3asm Ooape KHA310: 
«Ye, KHA3b, FOPe YM NOJOHKNO; 
9TO BeAb Ba COKOJIa CeTeU 
c oTYero MpecTona 30N0TOrO 
HoObiTb ropogza TMyTopokaHa 
WJIM MCIMTb WJIeMOM JIoHa. 
Yxe cokoyIaM kpbliblla NoACeKIH 
ca6sM MoraHbix, 
a CaMMX OnyTasu 
BIYTbI %KeJIC3HbIe). 


Temuo 6bIJI0 B TpeTHH DeHb: 

Ba COJIHWa NOMepKJIN, 

o6a OarpsHbie cros6a norac., 
HC HAMM Ba MOJIOJbIX Mecalla — 
Oner “ CBatoc.ias — 

TbMOIO 3aBOJIOKJIMCh 

HB Mope Norpy3HJIUcb, 

M BeJIMKylO CMEIOCTb BO3OyAMJIM B XHHOBAX,. 

Ha pexe Ha Kaane TbMa cBeT NOKpbiia — 

no Pycckoit 3emi1e NpocTepsucb NOJOBIBbI, 
TOUHO BbIBOAOK renapos. 
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Yxe Mas 1030p Ha cilaBy; 
yoke yHapwsio Hacusme Ha cBobogy; 
yxxe Opocusica AUB Ha 3eM/JIEO. 
Vi Bot rotckve KpacHble JeBbI 
3anemu Ha Gepery cHHero MopaA: 
3BEHA PYCCKHM 30JIOTOM, 
BOCHIeBaloT BpeMsA bycoso, 
JleeroT MecTb 3a I[lypakana. 
A MBI yxxe, JpyxuHa, 6e3 Becemba! 
Torga Benuxuit Castocnap 
H3POHHJI 30I0TOE GIOBO, 

co cJle3aMH CMelllaHHoe, 

MW Cka3adi: 

«O mon geTu, Mropp u Bcesonon! 
Pano Hayann BI Tomopenkoi 3emsie 

Me4aMi OOnAY TBOPHTS, 

a ceOe CilaBbl MCkaTb. 
Ho HevecTHO BBI OOM, 
HeYeCTHO KPOBb NOranyro NpOJHMIH. 
Baim xpa6pbie cepaua 

M3 Kpenkoro 6yjlaTa CKOBaHbI 

W B CMGJIOCTH 3aKaJIeHbl. 
UtTo 2Ke COTBOPHJIN BLI Moet cepeOpsHoli cequHe? 
He Buy yxxKe BlacTH 

CHJIBHOFO, 

vu OoraToro, 

4 OOMIbHOTO BONHAM 
Opata Moero Apocsasa, 

c 4YepHHToBcKuMH Gospamn, 

c BOeBO aM, 

Wc TaTpaHamn, 

MC WwesbOnpamn, 

MC TOMYakaMnu, 

Mc peByraMu, 

Wc obOépaMn. 
Te Bedb 6e3 LIHTOB, c 3aCalloxKHbIMH HOWKAaMM 
KIIHKOM MOJIKH noGexgalor, 
3BOHA B NpayleMOBcKyto ClaBy. 
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Ho cxa3asv BI: «IlomyxkecTByeM CaMH: 

Npouwtyro cwaBy ce6e NOXHTHM, 

a 6yayulyro camu novenuM !» 

A pa3Be DMBHO, OpaTba, cTapoMy NOMOIOAeTb? 

Korga coKkosl JMHAET, 

BbICOKO NTHIL B3OMBaeT : 

He WacT rHe3aa CcBoero B OOn Ay. 

Ho BoT 310 — KHA3bA MHE HE NOMOTAalOT: 

XyHO BpemMeHa OG6epHysInc. 

Bot y Pumosa kpwyatT nog ca6aMn MOOBeILKUMH, 
a Buagumup nod panaMu. 

Tope u Tocka cbiny ebony!» 


Bennxknii KH13b Bcesosiog! 
Hey>xxeuM 4 MbICIeHHO Te6e He IpHsieTeTh H37aneKa 
OTYHK 3070TOR cTON noGmFOcTH? 
Th Beab MOxemb Bonry BpecsaMu paciieckaTh, 
a JloH wWiemaMu BBbIIMTb! 
Ecam 6bI Thi ObI 3eCb, 
TO 6bi1a 6bI pa6a oO Horate, 
a paO no pé3ann. 
TI Beh MOXEIIb MOCyxy 
2KABLIMA KONbAMM CTPeJATb — 
YasIbIMH CbIHOBbAMU TneGoBbIMH. 


Tai, Oyfubmi Propuk, u asprin! 
He Balun 1M BOMHbI 
30JIOYCHBIMH WIEMaMH I10 KposH IslaBasin? 
He Bama mu xpaOpasa apyxuHa 
pbikaeT, Kak TYDpbI, 
PaHeHHble caOiMH KaJICHbIMH 
Ha née He3HaeMOM ? 
BcTynute xe, rocnoya, B 30I0TbIe CTpeMeHa 
3a o6u“yy cero BpemeHH, 
3a 3eMIIO Pycckyro, 
3a panbl Mropessi, 
6yiHoro CaaTocnasuya! 
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Tannuxnit Ocmompiici Apocsas! 
BbIcoKo CHQULIb THI 
Ha CBO€M 3/1aTOKOBaHOM Iipectoue, 
nognep roppi Beurepcxue 
CBOMMH 2KeJsIe3HbIMH MOJIKaMH, 
3aCTYNMB KOPOJINO ITyTb, 
3aTBOpHB Jl yHato BopoTa, 
MeY¥a THKECTH Yepe3 OONaKa, 
cyabl pags no JlyHas. 
[po3bl TBO 10 3€MJIAM TeKYT, 
oTBOpselb Kuesy Ropota, 
CTpesAellIb C OTYEFO 30T0TOFO MpecToua 
CaJITaHOB 3a 3eMJIAMH. 
Crpessaii xe, rocnoguH, B Konyaka, 
noraHoro pa6a, 
3a 3ems10 Pyccxyto, 
3a panbi Mropespi, 
6yHoro CaatocnaByya! 


A Tol, 6yiiHprii Pomau, 1 Mctucnas! 
XpaOpas MbICJIb BeYeT Balll YM Ha MODBHr. 
Bpicoko B3MbIBaeIb Ha NOUBHY B OTBare, 
TOYHO COKOJI Ha BeTpax Naps, 
CTpeMscb iTHuy xpa6po onoseTb. 
EctTb pefib y Bac 2KesIe3HbIC MOJIONIbI 
NOD WAeMaMH JIaTHHCKUMM. 
OT HHX AporHysia 3eMI14, 
MM MHOrve CTpaHbl — 
XHHOBA, 
Jlutsa, 
AtTBaArN, 
Jlepeménna, 
M NOJIOBIIbI KOIIbA CBO NOBeprsiu, 
a TOJIOBbI CBO NOAKIOHMIU 
logy Te Mey OyaTHBIe. 


Ho yxe, 0 kHa3b Mropp, 
MOMepkK COJHIa cBerT, 
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a epeso He K NoOpy WMcTBY cpoHMo: 
no Pocu wu no Cyné ropoga nogesmmmn. 
A Mropesa xpa6poro moska He BOcKpecuTB! 
Alon Te6a, KHA3b, KMYET 
M 30BeT KHA3eH Ha MoGeny. 
Onprosuun, xpaOpble KHA3bA, NOROcHeIM Ha OpaHb... 


Vursaps u Bcesosiog, 
u Bce Tou MctTucnaBuya, 
He XyAOro rHe3fa COKOJIBI! 
He no npasy no6beq 
pacxuTwiu BbI cebe Bagennsa! 
Ine ke Bali 30J1IOTbIC LHJIEMBI 
Wi KOMbA NOJIbCKHE 
W WHTBI? 
3aropogute Moo BOpoTa 
CBOHMH OCTpbIMH CTpesIaMi 
3a 3eMJIIO Pyccxyto, 
3a paHpr Mropesst, 
OyHHoro CaaTocnasnya! 


Yxe Cysia He TeyeT cepeOpsHbIMH CTpyaMu 
ana ropoga lepeacnasna, 
v J[puHa OosIOTOM Te4deT 
AJA TeX TPO3HBIX NOJ1I04aH 
NO, KJIMKOM MorauHbix. 
Ogun TonbKo V3acsas, chin Bacusibkos, 
TO3BEHE]] CBOHMH OCTpbIMH MeyaMH 
© LIWJIeMbI JIHTOBCKHE, 
pu6ns ciaBy Dena cBoero Bcecuaga, 
a CaM MOJ, YepBJIEHbIMM IHTaMu 
Ha KpOBaBoi TpaBe 
6bLI IpHOMT JMTOBCKHMH MeyaMu 
Ha KPOBb CO CBOMM JIOOHMLeEM, 
a TOT H Cka3as: 
«JI pykuHy TBOKO, KHA3h, 
KpbLIba THO Npworenn, 
a 3Bepl KpOBb NOJIM3aIM». 
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He 6bi10 TyT 6pata bpsayucnasa, 
HM Apyroro — Bcesosioga. 

Tak B ODMHOUECTBE H3POHHJ OH 2WKEMYYKHYHO AYULy 
u3 xpa6poro Tena 
yepe3 31aTOe OKepesIbe. 

IipuyHawin rosioca, 

NOHUKJIO BecesIHe, 

TpyObi TpyOaT roponeuckue! 


ApocuaBa Bce BHYKH HM BcecaBa! 
CKJIOHHTe CTATH CBOH, * 
BioxKUTe B HOKHbI CBOM Med NOBpex JeHHBIe, 
WOO JIMIIMJIMCh BbI CaBbl JIEQOB. 
Bb Beh CBOHMK KpamMosiaMu 
HayaJIM HABOAMTb MOraHbix 
Ha 3eMJ110 Pycckyto, 
Ha OoratctTsa Bcecsasa. 
V13-3a ycoOulb! Beyb HacTasio HacMiMe 
oT 3emiu Tlonosenkoi! 


Ha ceqbMom Beke TposHa 
KHHyJ1 Bceecnas xpeOuli 

oO HeBnue emy MMJION. 
OH XHTpocTaMH orepcs Ha KOHeit 
Mi ckakHyJI K ropoay Kuesy 
W KOCHYJICA JpeBKOM 

30JIOTOFO IIpecTosia KHEBCKOTO. 
CkakHYJI OT HHX JIFOTbIM 3BepeM 

B NOHO 43 benropona. 
OObaATHIM cHHel MIO, HOObIN OH CYAaCTEEe, 
B TpH yqapa OTBOpH BOpota Hosropoga, 
pacuim6 cnaBy Apociasy, 
CKaKHY/J1 BOJIKOM 

mo Hemuru c JlyayTox. 


Ha Hemnre cHonbl cTesIIOT ros0BaMhH, 
MOJIOTAT WerllaMu OysaTHbIMH, 
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Ha TOKY %M3Hb Ka QyT, 
BeIOT JYLIy OT Tesla. 
Y Hemuru xpopaspie 6bepera 
He JOOpom Obi NocesHbI — 
MOCeAHbI KOCTbMM PYCCKUX CbIHOB. 


Bcec1aB-KHA3b JIOAM Cy NpaByi, 
KHA3bAM TOpoa paaHN, 
a CaM B HOYH BOJIKOM pbICKall: 
43 Kuepa JOpbicKHBat 20 neTyxoB TmMyTopoxana, 
BeJIMKOMY XOPCy BOJIKOM I1yTb NepepbicknBal. 
na Hero B Ilououke no3BOHMIN kK 3ayTpeHe paHo 
y cBaTou Coun B kosIoKoua, 
a OH B Kuese 330H TOT Cuba. 
XOTb H Belllad Ayla y Hero B xpaOpom Teste, 
HO yacTo oT Gen cTpagan. 
Emy sewmit bosu 
aBHO IpHneBKy, pasyMHbIli, cka3a: 
«Hu XHTpomMy, 
HH yMeJIoMy, 
HM THe yMenon 
cya 602%Kbero He MHHOBaTb». 


O, cToHaTb Pycckoli 3emue, 
BCHOMMHad Nepsble BpemMena 
W NepBbix KHa3eH ! 
Toro craporo Bnaaumupa 
HeJ1b3A GbIIO NPHTBO3AUTb K TOpaM KHeEBCKHM: 
Tenlepb %Ke BCTaJIM CTArM PropHKoBBl, 
a Apyrue — /[aBbiqoBbl, 
HO BPO3b Y HUX MOJIOTHHLa pa3BeBaroTCaA. 
Konba rorot! 


Ha JlyHae ApocraBynMH rosoc cABIWIMTCA, 
KYKYLIKOFO Ge3BECTHOIO paHo KykKyeT: 
«ITomeuy, — roBOpHT, — KyKyIUKoO1O 0 J] yHato, 
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OMOUY WesIKOBbIM pykaB B Kassie-peke, 
YTPy KHA3IO KpOBaBble ero paHbl 

Ha MOry4eM efo Tesie», 
ApocwaBHya paHo miayeT 
B IlytTuse Ha 3a6pasie, mpuroBapuBaa: 
«O seTep, BeTpHI0! 
3a4eM, TOCNOAHH, Beeb ThI HaBCTpe4y ? 
3a4eM MYHLIb XMHOBCKHE CTpeJIO“KU 

Ha CBOHX JIerkHX KpbIJIbHIaXx 

Ha BOHHOB MO€ro MHJIOTO? 
Pa3pe Masio TeOe Ob1I0 lo” O6sIakaMu BEATS, 

jreyied kopa6sIM Ha CHHEM Mope? 
3a4ueM, rOcnodqHH, Moe BECelIbe 

TO KOBBIJIFO Th pa3Beas1?» 


ApocnaBHa paHo mayer 

B Ilyrusme-ropoge Ha 3a6pase, mpHroBapuBas: 
«O Tuenp Crosytuy! 
Tai mpoOus KaMeHHbIe Topi 

CKBO3b 3eMJ140 ITonoBeuxyro. 
Tb! nesean Ha ceGe CBATOCIaBOBbI HacaJbl 

Ho craHa KoOsxosa. 
I]puneneii xe, rocnogquH, Moero MHJIOFO KO MHe, 
4TOOBI HE Cylayia 1 K HeMy CIe3 

Ha Mope paHo». 


ApocnaBHya paHo WlaycT 
B Ilyrupje Ha 3a0pasie, IpuroBapuBas: 

«CBeT10e M TpWKbI CBeTIOe ComHIe! 

Bcem TbI Telio HW pekpacHo: 

3a4eM, BlaQbIKO, IpOcTepsJIO Thl ropAuMe CBOM yun 
Ha BOHHOB MOero Jlayb1? 

B nose 6€3BOQHOM KaK OHO MM JIYKH CKpyTHO, 
TOpeM UM KOJIMaHbI 3aTKHYJIO 2» 


IIppichyo Mope B nosyHoUH, 
WAYT CMepyH TyY¥aMH. 
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Mropro-xna310 Gor NyTb yka3biBacT 
n3 3emiin [lonopeukoii 
B 3eMJIK0 Pycckyro, 
K OTYEMY 30JIOTOMY CTOIIY. 


Tloracim Bevepom 30pH. 
Vropp cnn, 
Wrops 6anrt, 
Vrops Mbiciibro NOsif MepuT 
OT BeMkoro JIoHa 40 Masoro JJonua. 
Koua B 1osHOUb OBsyp CBHCTHYJI 3a PeKOIO; 
BEJIMT KHA3IO Pa3syMeTh: 
kH«310 Mropto He Obit B nieny! 
Komruyria, 
CTYKHYyJIa 3€MJ14, 
3alllyMeJia TpaBa, 
BKM MOMOBEIKHe 3A,BUTasIHCh. 
A Mropb-kH3b lockakasi 
TOPHOCTaeM K TpOCTHHKy 
vu GesbIM rorosieM Ha BODY. 
Bcxouns Ha Gop30re KOHA 
M COCKOYHJI C Hero CepbIM BOJIKOM. 
Vi nobexan k n3sy4unHe Jlonua, 
W TOJIeTe COKOJIOM NOX o6slakaMn, 
w30uBasa ryceit uv neGenel 
K 3aBTpaky, 
u oGeny, 
W YKHHY. 
Kou HMrops cokosI0oM nosetel, 
Torga Opsyp BoIKOM nobexal, 
CTpaxuBad CoGoro CTyeHy!0 pocy: 
06a Beyb HaoOpBasin CBOHX Gop3bix KOHeH. 


JjoHell ropopnut: 

«O kua3b Mropp! 

Hemano Te6e penmuna, 

a Konyaxy Hemro6ua, 

a Pycckoli 3emsie BeceM»». 
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Vroppb rosopur: 
«O Foxen! 
Hemansio Te6e pesmn4na, 
JI€eABLLIeMy KHA3A Ha BOJIHAX, 
CTIaBLUeMy eMy 3eJIeHy!Io TpaBy 
Ha CBOMX CepeOpaHBIx Geperax, 
OeBaBIIeMy ero TeILIbIMH TyMaHaMi 
NO CeHbiIO 3e/IeHOro Wepena ; 
TbI CTeper ero rorosieM Ha Boze, 
yalikaMu Ha CTpysAx, 
YépHATAMU Ha BeTpax. 
He TaxoBa-To, roBOpHT OH, pexa Cryrua: 
CKYQHY}O CTpyto HMeas, 
NOPIOTHB 4yKHe Py4bu HW NOTOKH, 
pacllMpeHHag K yCTbLO, 
FOHOLY KHA3A PocTucnaBa 3aKIOUMa. 
Ha TemMHom Oepery J[Hempa 
mlaueT MaTb Poctucnapa 
110 KOHOWe KHA3e PocTuciaBe. 
YHDbIIM WBETI OT *KAJIOCTH, 
MW WepeBo c TOcKoli kK 3eMJIe IPUKJIOHWIOC. 


To He COPOKH 3aCTpekoTasIM — 
mo cneay Mropsa enyt '3ax c Konyakom. 
Torga BOpOHSI He rpaniu, 
TasIKH NPHMOVJIKIIM, 
COPOKH He CTpekoTasn, 
TONbKO NOJO3bI NOI3aJIM. 
Flatabl cTyKOM IlyTb KaxKyT K pexe 
a COJIOBbH BECeJIbIMH N€CHAMH 
PaccBeT BO3BEIarOT. 


Tosoput I'3ax Konyaxy: 
«Ecos coKoJI K rHe3qy JIETHT, 
paccTpeJiaem coxosieHka 

CBOMMH 30JIOYCHBIMH CTpeslaMy>. 
Tosoput Konyak T3axy: 
«EciM CoKoJI K rHe3yy JIeTHT, 
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TO OIlyTaeM MBI COKOJIeHKa 
KpacHolo 7eBHie>. 


Vi cxa3an P3ax Konyaky: 
«EcumM ero omyTaeM KpacHod AeBuLeH, 
He 6yqeT y Hac HW CoKouIeHKa, 
HH kpacHoli AeBuIIbI, 
MW CTaHyT Hac NTHUbI GUT 
B nose Tlonopenkom». 


Cxa3asnu Bosu u Xogpina, 
CBATOCIAaBOBbI Me€CHOTBOPLbI 
cTaporo BpemeHu ApociiaBa, 
Ontera-KH434 JKOOMMUBEI: 
«TsaKKO rosoBe 6e3 Wey, 
Gena Tesly 6e3 rosIOBbD>, — 
Tax uv Pyccxoit 3emue 6e3 Mropas. 
Cou cBeTHTca Ha HeGe, — 
a Mropb-ky13b B Pycckoii 3emiie; 
HeBHIUbI NOT Ha J]yHae, — 
BbIOTCA rOsIOCca HX Yepe3 Mope NO Kuesa. 
Vropp exet no Bopryuesy 
ko cBATOH Goropoguue IInporouei. 
Cena paybl, rpadbl Becesipl. 


Tlesiiu mecHb CTapbIM KHA3bAM, 
NOTOM 4H MOJIONbIM NeTb : 


«Cyaspa Mropro CaatocuaByyy, 
Oy Typy Bceponogy, 
Bnagumupy Mropesnyy !» 


3upaBbl OyabTe, KHA3bA MW ApyKuna, 
Oopxacb 3a XpHcTHaH 
IIpOTHB HalulecTBHH NoraHyix ! 


KHa3baM ColaBa 4 OpyxuuHe! 
AMMHb. 


NOTES 


ZORLLOS SALOON YAOSIYAQSOLZO) 


‘Tgor—the son of Svyatoslav and the grandson of Oleg, prince of Chernigov, was born in 1151, 
and in 1179 became the prince of Novgorod-Seversky, a small town on the eastern extreme 
of the princedom of Chernigov. In 1198, Igor became the prince of Chernigov, succeeding 
Yaroslav Vsevolodovich. Igor died in 1202. 


? Boyan the Wise-a bard who lived in the latter half of the 11th century and sang the paeans he 
composed to one or another prince to the accompaniment of his psaltery. 


3 Old Yaroslav-Yaroslav Vladimirovich the Wise, Prince of Kiev. He was an active ruler. The 
political unity of Russia was, on the whole, maintained while he was prince. Yaroslav 
successfully repelled the incursions of the nomads, keeping them back from the boundaries 
of the Russian land. He had Kiev built up with magnificent edifices; literature, oratory and 
various crafts attained a high level of development; and Russia’s standing in the world was 
solid and strong. Yaroslav died in 1054. 


“ The valiant Mstislav-the famous prince of Chernigov and Tmutorokan, brother of Yaroslav 
the Wise. From the chronicles we know that when Mstislav went to war against the Kassogs, 
their prince Rededya suggested that they should spare their warriors and fight it out in single 
combat, the winner taking the loser’s property, wife, children and land. Mstislav agreed. 
They wrestled long and hard, and Mstislav was beginning to weaken. Making a solemn vow to 
build a church if he won, he threw Rededya to the ground, pulled out his knife and killed him. 
After that, he entered Rededya’s land, took al! his property, his wife, and his children, and 
imposed a tax on the Kassogs. This tribe, living in Northern Caucasus, is often mentioned in 
the chronicles. 


5 Roman the Fair—prince of Tmutorokan, grandson of Yaroslav the Wise, son of Svyatoslav 
and brother of Oleg of Chernigov, was killed by the Polovtsi in 1079. 


®From Vladimir of old, to Igor of our own days...-that is from Vladimir I Svyatoslavich 
(d. 1015) to Igor, hero of The Lay. 


7 __.t0 drink of Don water...-In the writings of ancient Rus drinking water from a river 
signified the victory over a foreign land. 
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3 Speeding along Troyan’s trail...-In The Lay, Troyan is mentioned three more times: The age 
of Troyan is gone, Through Troyan’s land, and In the seventh age of Troyan. Apparently, 
Troyan was a pagan god. If so, then ““Troyan’s trail’ means ‘““God’s ways”, the “age of 
Troyan’’-the age of idol worship, and ‘“Troyan’s land” means Russia (it is in this sense that 
in the poem the Russian people are called the grandsons of Dazhbog), and “the seventh age 
of Troyan’’-the last age of idol worship. Other ancient Russian pagan gods are also mentioned 
in the poem: Velles, Dazhbog and Stribog. The author was, of course, a Christian, and he 
mentioned the idols simply as poetical symbols. 


° Grandson of Velles—Velles or Vollos, mentioned several times in the chronicles, was apparently 
the patron of bards and shepherds. In the 10th century his effiges were displayed in Kiev, 
Rostov, Novgorod and other towns. 


10 Steeds neigh beyond the Sula,-glory resounds through Kiev. ..—In plain words this means that 
no sooner had the enemy approached the boundaries of Russia, than Kiev celebrated the 
victory of the Russians. 


‘|. in Novgorod-Novgorod-Seversky, a town on the Desna, in the princedom of Chernigov. 


It is called Seversky because it is located in the land of the Severyane, an ancient Slav tribe. 
It was first mentioned in the chronicles only in 1141, and did not become a town of any 
consequence until the latter half of the 12th century. 


12 Pytivl-a small town in the lower reaches of the Seim, to the south of Novgorod-Seversky. 
It was the seat of Igor’s son Vladimir. 


'3 the furious bull-in ancient Russia the bull was a symbol of courage and strength. 


14 |. .at Kursk...—-The town is situated in the upper reaches of the Seim, on the banks of the 
Tuskora and Kura (hence its name Kursk). It was first mentioned in the first half of the 
11th century. Kursk had the importance and responsibility of a frontier town: hence the 
fearlessness of its warriors who were familiar with all the gullies and paths in the adjoining 
steppeland, occupied by the Polovtsi. 


15 Born to the blare of bugles, rocked beneath helmets. ..—In folk poetry similar imagery is often 
used to describe the upbringing of the bogatyrs, accustomed to weapons from the cradle. 


'6 The Div has started up...—The word “div” has no generally accepted interpretation. Most 
of the researchers think it is a mythical creature, something like a goblin or a prophet bird. 
In The Lay the div warns Russia’s enemies, being a deity of Eastern peoples. 


‘7 And you, Idol of Tmutorokan!-Tmutorokan was a region on the northern shore of the Black 
Sea where Taman Peninsula is today. In the 10th century it was known from Byzantine 
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historical sources under the name of Tamatarkha. In the I1th century, Tmutorokan was 
a Russian princedom with a large Russian population, and was ruled by the prince of 
Chernigov. In the second half of the 11th century, the territory was seized by the Polovtsi. 
Igor looked upon Tmutorokan as the appenage of the Chernigov princes, and the aim of his 
campaign was to wrest it away from the Polovtsi. The “‘idol’’ was, probably, a statue or 
a kind of totem pole. Two huge statues of Sanerg and Astarte, erected in the 3rd century 
B.C. near Taman, remained there until the 18th century. Perhaps, the author had a statue like 
that in mind. 


18 And the Polovtsi sped by untrodden trails towards the great Don—In the 11th-12th centuries, 
before a large army started out on a carnpaign repairs were done to the roads and corduroys 
were laid across the swamps. The Polovtsi were in such a hurry that they forewent this 
practice. 


1° Their wains screamed at midnight like... swans...-The nomads did not grease the wheels 
of their carts, and the screech of many carts moving together was heard far across the steppe, 
on still nights especially. The screech does resemble the cries of the northern swans somewhat. 


0. .gold and satin and precious samite—The satins and samite manufactured in Byzantium 


were valued very highly in Europe. The samite especially. It was a heavy, velvety fabric with 
a design of fantastically stylised animals and birds in medallions. 


71 Gza... Konchak—Polovtsian khans. Khan Konchak, the more active enemy of the two, made 
many an incursion into Russia. 


?2 Black clouds come up from the sea. . .-the Sea of Azov is meant. This is where some of the Po- 
lovets tribes set up their winter camps,and it was from here that they advanced upon Igor’s host. 


23. the four suns.Igor, Vsevolod, Svyatoslav, their nephew,-and Igor’s son Vladimir. 


4 On the Kayala river. . .-the site of Igor’s defeat. It has not been clarified what river the author 
had in mind. 


25 Stribog—one of the ancient Russian gods, apparently the god of winds. 


26 Their Avar helmets. ..-The Avars first appeared on the northern shores of the Black Sea in 
the 5th century. Chronicles state that the tribe disappeared completely in the 9th century. 


2” The age of Troyan is gone, the days of Yaroslav are past-Two periods in Russian history: 
the age of paganism and the reign of Yaroslav the Wise when Russia had adopted christianity 
and was united. 
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28 | the wars waged by Oleg...-The author means the fratricidal wars waged by Oleg 
Svyatoslavich, Prince of Chernigov, who was a constant opponent of Vladimir Monomakh. 
Oleg Svyatoslavich was the grandfather of Igor and Vsevolod. The author has his reasons 
for remembering him: he perceives the policy pursued by Igor as a family policy, initiated 
by Oleg. 


29 Its jingling was heard in days of old by the great Yaroslav. . In 12th-13th century chronicles, 
Yaroslav the Wise and Vladimir Monomakh are often recalled as the ideal princes of old, 
representing a united Russia, whereas Oleg Svyatoslavich is the generalised image of the bad 
princes. Indeed, Yaroslav had already heard the din raised by the princes’ quarrels. Allegedly, 
he left a testament warning his heirs against engaging in fratricidal wars. 


3° Boris, son of Vyacheslav-was the grandson of Yaroslav the Wise and an ally of Oleg Svytosla- 
vich. He was killed in battle under the following circumstances. In 1077, Oleg Svyatoslavich 
lost his princedom, Chernigov, to Vsevolod Yaroslavich, the father of Vladimir Monomakh. 
Oleg fled to Tmutorokan, assembled an army there, including a regiment of Polovtsi, returned 
to Russia and dislodged Vsevolod. Joining forces with his son, Vladimir Monomakh, with 
the Kiev prince Izyaslav and his son Yaropolk, Vsevolod confronted Oleg and Boris at 
Chernigov. Oleg did not think he could defeat the four princes, but Boris boasted that 
he would beat his enemies single-handed. Boris was the first to fall, and after him Izyaslav. 
With the remains of his host, Oleg fled to Tmutorokan again, while Vsevolod was enthroned 
in Kiev. 


3! Svyatopolk had his father borne between two Hungarian pacers to St. Sophia’s, to Kiev.-Svyato- 
polk’s father Izyaslav was killed in battle in 1078 against Boris and Oleg. Hungarian pacers 
were used in carrying stretchers with the wounded and the dead. 


32, Igor turning his host about. ..-Igor galloped after the fleeing regiment of ‘“‘good heathens” 
in the hope of detaining them, and on the way back was taken captive. 


3 Sorrow arose... maiden-like... waving her swan-like wings. ..—The image of a girl-sorrow, 
a girl-swan, is typical for Russian folk poetry. 


“4 Then Karna and Zhelya raised their lament...—Apparently ‘“‘karna” is a personification of 
regret and sorrow, and ‘“‘zhelya” is a lamentation for the dead, a keen. 


35 Svyatoslav of Kiev-was the nominal head of Igor and Vsevolod. He was the prince of Kiev 
from 1180, but only of the city, while the other towns in the princedom were ruled by Rurik. 
Together with Rurik, Svyatoslav organised the Russian princes into a joint force and made 
several campaigns against the Polovtsi, scoring a big victory in 1184. 
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°°Kobiak-this Polovets khan was taken prisoner during the campaign launched by tne 
united Russian forces under the leadership of Svyatoslav in 1184. The Russians took as 
many as seven thousand prisoners, among them several other khans besides Kobiak. 


3” Large pearls were strewn all over my breast...-According to Russian folk superstition 
dreaming of pearls portended tears. 


38 The boards above my golden-roofed hall had lost their carved girder—It was an ill omen to 
dream of one’s roof without the girder. 


39 On the third day darkness fell; the two suns have grown dim. . .-By the “two suns” the author 
means Igor and Vsevolod. 


“© The two purple pillars. . i.e. [gor and Vsevolod. 


+! And with them together both the young moons...—One is Igor’s son Oleg, born in 1175, 
and the other is his nephew Svyatoslav. 


42 4s by the whelps of the pard. ..—By “pard” the author obviously means the cheetah. In ancient 
Rus, cheetahs were imported for hunting and valued very highly. 


3 The fair maids of the Goths...-The Goths lived in the Crimea and also in the vicinity of 
Tmutorokan. They rejoiced in the victory of the Polovtsi, and ‘‘jingled Russian gold” which 
the Polovtsi had looted and against which the Goths evidently did trade with them. 


4 They sing the days of Bus...—This must be Prince Bus or Bos of the Antae. As related by 
the Roman historian Jordanes, a Goth by origin, in the year 375 A.D. Vinitar, king of the 
Goths and grandson of Wultwulf, defeated the Antae (ancestors of the Eastern Slavs, that is 
Russians) and had their Prince Bus crucified together with his sons and seventy of his nobles. 
The Goth maids sing a hymn of glory to those days. 


*5 They cherish the thought of vengeance for Sharukan—Sharukan, the grandfather of khan 
Konchak, was ignominiously defeated by Vladimir Monomakh in 1106, and his son Otrok 
was forced to flee to the Caucasus. After defeating Igor’s host, Konchak had his first chance 
to avenge the Russians for his grandfather’s and father’s disgrace. 


“6 Yaroslav, lord of many hosts. ..—Yaroslav, Prince of Chernigov, was the brother of Svyatoslav. 


47 |. .with the Tatrans, the Shelberes, the Topchaks, the Revugs, the Olbers!-These were nomad 


tribes of Turkic origin which had long settled on the territory of the Chernigov princedom 
and fallen under the influence of Russian culture. They formed the regiments of “Kovuis”’, 
or popularly known as “‘good heathens’’. 
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48 In the town of Rimov under Polovets swords...—After defeating Igor, khan Gza laid siege 
to Putivl but did not succeed in taking the town, while khan Konchak marched on Pereyaslavl 
Yuzhny. Vladimir Glebovich, Prince of Pereyaslavl, was wounded fighting single-handed 
against many Polovtsi, but his warriors came to his rescue in the nick of time. Konchak 
beat a retreat on learning that Svyatoslav and Rurik were approaching with their hosts to 
help Vladimir. On the way back from Pereyaslavl, Konchak laid siege to and seized the town 
of Rimov. 


*9 O great Prince Vsevolod!-Vsevolod, Prince of Vladimir-Suzdal, was the son of Yuri Dolgoruki 
and grandson of Vladimir Monomakh. He was an outstanding politician of his day, and 
one of the most powerful princes in 11th-12th century Russia. He was feared and obeyed 
by the heads of other princedoms which neighboured on his or were located further to the 
south of Russia. He was the first of the Vladimir princes to assume the title of Grand 
Duke; he had some magnificent edifices built in his city which he wanted to establish as the 
centre of Russia. 


°° To guard your father’s golden throne ?-Yuri Dolgoruki, Vsevolod’s father, seized the throne 
of Kiev several times by force, and eventually died in Kiev in 1157. 


51 For you are able to splash away the Volga with your oars...-Implied here is the numerical 
strength of Vsevolod’s host and his successful conquest of the Volga lands. In 1183, two 
years prior to Igor’s campaign, Vsevolod with his river fleet had victoriously attacked the 
Great City of the Volga Bulgars, and then concluded a peace treaty with them to his advantage. 


52 Nogata and riezana—small coins. 
53 |, .sons of Gleb. ..-Ryazan princes. 


54 O you furious Rurik...—Rurik Rostislavich was one of the most active, trouble-making and 
remarkable of the 12th century princes. He spent all his life in campaigns against the Polovtsi 
and in private feuds. He attained the ‘golden throne” of Kiev seven times, and twice 
surrendered it of his own free will to his defeated rivals. He took the lead in several campaigns 
against the Polovtsi undertaken by the joint forces of the Russian princes, but in 1203, 
together with the Polovtsi, he subjected Kiev to a raid so devastating that it was comparable 
only to the ruinous incursions of khan Batiy’s hordes. Rurik was one of the best educated 
men of his day, and had an army of experienced warriors. In 1205, Roman Mstislavich of 
Volyn imposed the monastic vows on him forcibly, but before the year was out Rurik was 
at large once more and enthroned in Kiev-for the last time. In 1210, he ceded the throne, 
apparently of his own free will, to Vsevolod Chermny, and died in 1215 as prince of Chernigov. 
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55 David-brother of Rurik, and prince of Smolensk. David took part in his brother’s 
campaigns and led many of his own. He died in 1198, having voluntarily taken the monastic 
vows. 


56 Osmomyst- Yaroslav of Galich-the father of Yaroslavna, Igor’s wife. The general opinion in 
the princedoms surrounding Galich was that Yaroslav was a powerful ruler, but in actual 
fact he often had to give in to his boyars, a very strong community with whom he was 
engaged in a never-ending struggle for supremacy. Late in life, he married a low-born 
townswoman who was eventually burnt at the stake by the boyars. After Yaroslav’s death 
(1187) his beloved son, born of this marriage, was evicted from Galich. 

The nickname Osmomys] (Eight-witted) has been interpreted variously: “perhaps he was 
called that because he knew eight lanfuages, or else because he had brains enough for eight. 


57 You are seated high on your throne of gold. . .-In the original, it says “hammered from a piece 
of solid gold’, thus stressing the wealth of Galich which was at the height of its prosperity 
in the 12th-13th centuries. The kremlin was built on a hilltop, and that is what the author means 
by “‘seated high”’. 


58 Hungarian hills-the Carpathians. 
59 Barring the way to the king. ..the Hungarian king. 


6° You shoot at sultans beyond your domains...-It is surmised that the Galichians took part 
in the Third Crusade. 


6! And you, furious Roman. ..-Roman was an energetic, enterprising, courageous prince and 
a clever manager of his possessions. By dint of persevering struggle, he achieved a mergence 
of his inherited Vladimir-Volyn princedom with Galich. He had no respect for Kiev, and 
eventually turned it into an outpost of his powerful domain. With a firm hand he curbed 
the disintegration of south-western Russia, and directed his main strength against the 
powerful Galich boyars. He was a terror to the neighbouring peoples-to the Polovtsi, the 
Lithuanians, the Yatviags and the Poles. In the victories he scored over the Polovtsi none 
but Vladimir Monomakh could equal him. According to the Byzantine historian Nikita 
Khoniat, Roman’s very first campaign against the Polovtsi, who were threatening Constanti- 
nople itself, ended in their hasty flight from the region. Roman invariably reorganised for 
the better the economic life in the territories he conquered. For instance, he made the Lithu- 
anians clear their forests, stub the land and till these new fields for. raising crops on them. 
Roman’s name was well known in all the countries of Europe. He sent his ambassadors to 
Constantinople; his generous donations were received by the St. Peter Monastery in Erfurt, 
a big centre of international trade. Roman gave asylum to the Byzantine Emperor Alexius I 
Angelus whom the Crusaders had evicted from Constantinople. In West European sources, 
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Roman is always called a king of Russia, while Russian chroniclers call him a sovereign 
and tsar of all Russia. Pope Innocent III offered him a crown on condition that his supremacy 
be recognised, but Roman rejected the idea. He died during his march on Poland on July 19, 
1205. That is what is recorded in the French chronicles: ““The King of Russia named Roman, 
having left his own boundaries and wishing to go through Poland to Saxony, was killed on 
the Visla by two Polish princes.” 


©2 You too, o Mstislav!-It is not clear who this man was. Roman had no brother of that name, 
but he did have a cousin Mstislav. 


®3 O Ingvar and Vsevolod...-they were the sons of Yaroslav, Prince of Lutsk. 


64 And you, three sons of Mstislav. . .-There is no doubt that the author means Roman, Svyatoslav 
and Vsevolod, who, like Ingvar and Vsevolod, were Volyn princes. 


65 Where are your golden helmets, your Polish spears and shields ?-The maternal grandfather of 
Roman, Svyatoslav and Vsevolod was the Polish king Boleslaw III the Wry-Mouthed. The 
Volyn princes often received military support from Poland. 


© Through his necklace of gold!-This is a band round the neck of a prince’s dress embroidered 
in gold thread and adorned with precious stones. 


67 O you, offspring of Yaroslav, and you, grandsons of Vseslav!-The feud between the Polotsk 
princes, descendants of Vseslav, and the Kiev princes, descendants of Yaroslav the Wise, 
continued into the 11th-12th centuries. The author of The Lay holds that both sides were 
the losers, the winners being the pagan Polovtsi and Lithuanians. 


°8 Vseslav cast lots for the maid he desired—the ‘maid’ here means Kiev. 

In 1068, the Polovtsi routed the army of Izyaslav, Vsevolod and Svyatoslav, sons of 
Yaroslav the Wise. The people of Kiev demanded that Izyaslav should give them horses and 
weapons so that they could themselves defend their city. Izyaslav, distrusting them, refused. 
Then, the people went to the prison where Prince Vseslav of Polotsk had been kept by the 
three brothers since 1067, and enthroned him. Vseslav must have promised them the horses 
and weapons, and'therefore the author says: ‘‘With wiles he strengthened his seat in the saddle.” 


§° At midnight, from Byelgorod...-In 1069, Izyaslav and the Polish king Boleslaw went to war 
against Vseslav who had brought the Kiev host with him. For reasons unknown, Vseslav 
was compelled to flee from Byelgorod at midnight, deserting the Kiev host. 


70 Shattering Yaroslav’s fame Yaroslav the Wise was prince of Novgorod until 1016. Under 
him Novgorod became less dependent on Kiev, and what is more he gave the Novgorodians 
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some kind ‘‘deeds’’ (they have not come down to us) which until the end of the 15th century 
they regarded as their chief claim to independence. 


| The Nyemiga—the small river (no longer existing) near Minsk where Vseslav was defeated by 
the three sons of Yaroslav and taken captive. 


” He would cross the path of Khors, the great god.—Khors was evidently the sun-god, and the 
sentence therefore means that Vseslav dashed about the land until daybreak. 


73 Early matins were rung for him at St. Sophia’s in Polotsk, and he heard the chimes in Kiev—In 
Polotsk, Vseslav was still the reigning prince, daily prayed for in church, Actually, he was 
a captive in prison in Kiev (1067-1068). 


"4 But their pennons float apart!-In 1185, after Konchak had defeated Igor and laid siege to 
Pereyaslavl, Svyatoslav and Rurik went to Vladimir’s aid, but David refused to go, and 
so his and his brother’s pennons floated apart. 


75 Yaroslavna—Igor’s second wife, affectionately called here by her patronimic, whereas her 
Christian name was, perhaps, Efrosinya. 


"© Through mountains of rock. ..-the Dnieper rapids. 


77 Ovlur-in the chronicles he is called Lavr or Lavor. V.Tatishchev, an 18th century Russian 
historian, says (the source of his information is not known to us) that Lavr’s mother was 
a Russian from Igor’s country, that he had borne insult from some of the Polovtsi, and was 
a man to be trusted. Igor, upon return home, promoted Lavr to a noble, rewarded him 
generously and found him a good girl to marry. 


78 Not such is the Stugna river. ..—Prince Rostislav was drowned in the Stugna in 1093 at the 
age of 22, in sight of his brother, Vladimir Monomakh. This hostile river is contrasted here 
to the friendly Donets. 


”® The fledgling—this was Igor’s son Vladimir. He did, in fact, marry Konchak’s daughter. In 
1187 he returned to Russia with his wife and child, and the marriage was consecrated in 
church. 
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